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THE PERILS OF INDUSTRY. 


Lapres and gentlemen of England who sit at 
home at ease! you read with admiring interest 
the reports of those terrible adventures, in which 
our friends of the Army and Navy expose them- 
selves to slaughter and mutilation, for the honour 
of the service and of the national prowess. You 
have been deeply drinking of this generous and 
ennobling excitement. Your spirits have renewed 
their vigour, in their sympathetic companionship 
with the men who struggled up the hills at 
the Alma, and set their cannon against the walls 
of Sebastopol. With our whole hearts do we 
approve, and participate in, your high and serious 
delight at those brave deeds. After all, Heroic 
Valour is the rarest and richest sort of public 
entertainment. Art may provide us with amuse- 
ment of the fancy; and might, if we aimed 
higher, provide us with sentimental refinement. 
Music, and images, carved or painted, and the 
mimic transactions of the stage, may do much to 
gratify and instruct us. But it is Real Life, so 
grandly acted forth in the sight of all mankind, 
—it is the conduct of men, who labour for the 
public, and whose conduct therefore becomes matter 
of instant public observation,—it is the drama of 
Justice, solemnly represented in our courts of law; 
or the drama of Moral Power and Persuasion, 
variously performed in our Senate ; or the drama of 
Fortitude and skilful Design, played with such a 
magnificent prodigality in the Imperial game of War, 
— it is the spectacle of actual affairs like these—it is 
the news of the day, the strife, the suffering, the 
success of contemporary men, which supply the 
most potent, the most wholesome, and an ever- 
present stimulus to our sensibility, and an appeal 
to our sincerest affections. The great world out 
of doors, so much of it as we are allowed to 
observe, is the great theatre at which we are in- 
vited to study and enjoy a marvellous and inex- 
haustible array of human character and expe- 
rience. The acting is unconscious, and therefore 
genuine; the means of producing an effect are 
often prodigiously costly ; and when it shall cost 
a thousand precious lives to illustrate the beauty 
of manly fidelity and courage, let us hope the 
effect is produced. It may be cheap, with such a 
sacrifice, to teach a million of English hearts such 
alesson. And their death is what purchases for 
the nation that holy and pure joy, with which we 





recognise the apparition of Virtue; the passage, 
once again through the midst of us, of the serene 
maiden goddess of devout antiquity, who was 
seen, as the historian tells us, beckoning from on 
high the foremost Athenian ship at Salamis,—who 
not only hovered over the fabulous plain of Troy, 
and inspired the classic achievements of 

and Rome, but has visited occasionally the battle- 
fields and battle-seas of modern Europe, ever 
ready at the decisive moment to manifest her 
awful but welcome presence in the fray, and 
prompting honest warriors how to die. 

Such a view of the essential ‘‘ poetry of martial 
enthusiasm’’ we have adopted, and enlarged upon, 
before this. The events of this war, the startling 
news and the impressive times of suspense; 
the proclamations, the inquiries, the triumph, 
and the mourning, with which it fills our cities, 
make it difficult for us to think of other events, so 
much as, perhaps, may be due to them ; yet we 
propose, in this paper, to discuss the perils and 
the casualties, not of war, but of peaceful and 
useful industry. These we have with us always; 
and we have them at home; and we can do some- 
thing, in our ordinary functions of civil society, 
to prevent the hazards, or to relieve the calamities. 
These circumstances of peculiar danger, which 
attend certain common occupations, im 
over the labourers engaged therein, not, like the 
soldier’s risk, during a few hours’ battle or during a 
few months’ campaign, but during the ten working 
hours of every working day, and all their lives 
long, may be found worthy of our consideration, 
although they form a less popular, and, we 
suspect, a less familiar subject of interest, with 
readers of exciting narrative, than are the tales of 
military action and suffering. In this service, too, 
are hundreds of thousands enlisted, who 
life and limb, sometimes with equal intrepidity, 
usually with as calm composure, and, in occasional 
instances, with a conscious obedience to duty, not 
less devoted and sublime than are exhibited by 
their brothers in the ghastly trenches, or on the 
blood-stained deck. Disci line, 
staunch adherence to a x wr of operations, the 
honourable resolve of each workman to do his 
appointed task, and to k 
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reluctant to avow fear, or to refuse a position of 
risk, and his respect for the community, trade, or 
workshop, of which he is a member,—these 
motives, which, after all, are not essentially dif- 
ferent from those of the ordinary soldier, setting 
aside those of the patriotic volunteer, induce the 
army of industry to undergo personal dangers, as 
well as continual hardships, for which they are 
recompensed by no glory and parade, by no plunder 
and prize-money. 

The courage and endurance of the poor labour- 
ers, for whom we claim the national honour and 
sympathy, are not displayed so advantageously as 
the virtues of our military and naval champions. 
These humble men, whilst they do, and dare, and 
suffer in a perennial contest for the public benefit, 
of which their own share may be scanty and in- 
secure, stand not arrayed upon some particular 
tract of earth, towards which the hopes and fears 
of Europe are converging, impatiently expecting 
the critical struggle; their toil is not directed 
and encouraged by the gallant chivalry of their 
officers, nor cheered by the applause of the 
country ; nor will its successes be sanctioned by 
the Ze Deum of the Church, and the formal 
thanks of the Crown. Scattered through the 
manufacturing districts of our land, unorganised, 
unenrolled, obscure,—some of them in the eternal 
darkness of the subterranean recesses, whence 
they hew and draw the very material of England’s 
prosperity,—some of them employed in the nice 
and punctpal operations of the factory, amidst a 
dizzy whirl of machinery, from the floor to the 
ceiling, with its rapid unrelenting motion,—some 
of them engaged in feeding orcurbing the mightiest 
creature, and the most ferocious when it breaks 
loose, of all the creatures in the world, that huge 
beast, the Steam Engine, which man has created 
and yoked to do his bidding,—some of them at 
work in the fire, in the furnace or the forge, or at 
the misty verge of boiling vats,—some of them, in 
their frail boats, all night upon the sea, to snare the 
multitudes of fish, whose seasonable passage around 
our shores is one of the signal bounties with which 
the Creator has endowed these favoured islands,— 
and other men, who, like the mariners and the 
miners go forth to their toil, bearing their lives 
in their hands, in our luxurious cities, on the 
lofty roofs and walls of our mansions, clambering 
with their cumbrous loads where a cat would 
scarcely tread, and hanging in fearless ease above 
the unheeding bustle of the street,—so variously 
occupied, so far dispersed, so destitute of the 
romantic charms and historic renown of warfare, 
how should the merit of these poor soldiers, whose 
sweat, and often their blood, have won the com- 
forts and the wealth of England, and can alone 
Sapte us what we do possess, be celebrated 

ike the deeds of War, or obtain equal public 
recognition with those sad yet glorious achieve- 
ments which statesmen order and field-marshals 
execute? Who will be the laureate poet of the 
poor labourer? What peer shall move him a 


vote of parliamentary thanks? What banner 
shall be inscribed with, or what medal reward, 
his lifelong conflict and his premature encounters | 
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with Death? His “Gazette” is a meagre state- 
ment in the local newspaper, headed “ Fatal Ac- 
cident ;’’ the tardy provision allowed to his widow 
and orphans may be a parish dole, or it may be a 
humiliating alms; why not a pension, like that 
we bestow on the soldier’s family, enhanced by 
the public testimony of respect and gratitude? 
Let us be just to the servants of peace, as well 
as to the heroes of war. Let us honour the men 
who do their work in the spirit of Duty, whether 
that work, in its aspect and occasion, be vulgar or 
famous; when they suffer, brave and uncom- 
plaining, whilst we sit by the fireside, let us ac- 
knowledge that their life has more of manhood 
in it than ours; when they fall in the attempt to 
serve us, let us own them, as well as the fighting 
men of the Alma, to have died in a noble cause, 
to be martyrs for the good of mankind. 

All of us read the tidings of a campaign; but 
the writer of these pages has been rendered, by 
the circumstances of his position, more practically 
familiar with the accidents to which the labouring 
classes are liable, than civilians usually are with 
the incidents of war. It has been his lot, whilst 
residing for some years in the centre of the manu- 
facturing districts, to become an actual witness of 
every sort of sudden and striking calamity by 
which the industrious-people of the north of 
England are so often afflicted. He has been re- 
quired to explore the traces of devastation ; to 
scan the buildings all ruined by the shock, and 
yet warm with its sullen heat; to count and 
name the disfigured bodies of the dead; to hear 
the piteous recollections of their surviving com- 
panions; day after day, employed in this mourn- 
ful though necessary task, the gloom of a great 
disaster pervading the speech and looks of the 
people, has oppressed his mind, which found 
some consolation, where the public mind now 
finds it for the loss of our friends abroad, in the 
reflection that, as it was appointed to them all 
once to die, those who died at their work, like 
those who may die in a just war, perished not ig- 
nobly. . They also died well, and so their end was 
not miserable. 

“Sed omnes illacrimabiles 
Urguentur ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.” 
Their record is in the periodical Reports of the 
Inspectors of Mines, or of the Factory Inspectors ; 
their fate is commemorated, not in the annals of 
a classic historian or the epic strain of a melodious 
bard, but in a tabular compilation of statistics. 
We esteem the importance of such exact and 
methodical information upon this subject, in 
spite of all the sarcasms of the novelists in 
‘‘Household Words,’”’ who seem to disapprove 
of ‘facts and figures,’? and to be afraid of 
‘arithmetical statements.” We differ with 
Mr. Dickens upon the application of numerical 
science to social phenomena; to such modes of in- 
vestigation we look for the removal of many igno- 
rant or sentimental fallacies, and for the silencing 
of much unfair and mischievous declamation, and 
for the foundation of all desirable reforms. We 
think Miss Louisa Bounderby and Sissy Jupe were 
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taught a very good lesson, when their school-| of the vast and well-proportioned edifices, in 
master, with the horrid choking name, informed | which the staple industry of the county boasts a 
them “‘ that, in a given time, a hundred thousand | palatial residence. Cotton is secondary to coal. 
persons went to sea on long voyages, and only a; The glory and strength of this district are not 
certain per-centage of them were drowned or|upon its surface, but far underground. For 
burnt to death.” Silly and superstitious fears, | miles upon miles, along the railway from Bolton 
unreasonable and impious aspersions of the order towards Liverpool, the earth is burrowed into 
of Providence, on the one hand, and rash temerity |an intricate and extensive system of 

on the other hand, would less commonly deface where thousands of men and boys dwell for 
the moral composure of those persons who are, most of their waking hours every day. You 
subjected to accidents of nature, if they were edu-|see, at the corner of some field, or beside a 
cated in the knowledge of facts, in the habit of highway which is covered with funereal cin- 
calculating prevision, and in the religious acknow- ders, a bank or mound of earth, surmounted 


ledgment of those general laws of the creation, 
the study of which, aud obedience to which, are | 
the conditions of our happiness and safety. | 
Accurate returns of all casualties, then, in- | 
cluding an extensive space of time and locality, 
should be obtained. ‘This, in regard to those more | 
notorious and destructive accidents, which befal 
the operatives in factories, collieries, and the con- 
duct of railway trains, is attentively done by order 
of Government; and we expect to attain, though 
we have scarcely yet attained, a scientific certitude 
of the causes and modifying circumstances of such 
accidents, upon which may be founded a code of 
regulations that shall secure their prevention. 
But other sorts of mishap, which are more fre- 
quently the result of some particular and momen- 
tary inadvertence or derangement, cannot so well 
be provided against by legal injunctions, or by 
the visits of Government inspectors. A proper 
education, combining some instruction in the phy- 
sical sciences with the mental habits of circum- 
spection and forethought, would come in aid of | 





with a strange gallows-like erection of beams, 
an engine-house, and a stout rope hanging from 
pulleys, which seems to be always going up and 
down. Why it should go either up or down, 
in such a dismal scene, you cannot see at your 
first approach ; it is not like the great gold chain 


which throned Ambition held up, as Spenser tells 


us, for her votaries to climb upon its links, 
because 
“Its upper part to highest heaven was knit, 
And lower part went down to lowest hell.” 
As for this iron rope of the Wigan coalpit, you 
would be inclined to prefer its lower msm 
whithersoever it goes down, to the disagreeable 
scene where its “ upper part” is ‘‘knit.”” When 
you have reached the top of the bank or “ pit- 
brow,” you find an iron “cage,” with six or 
eight men in it, or perhaps with only as many 
hand-waggons full of coal in it, just emerging 
from a capacious circular shaft. Women, with 
the garb, the muscular energy, and the hoarse 
voices of men, snatch the ponderous waggons and 


the working man’s practical experience, and almost |empty their contents; for they work “at pit- 
insure his safety, in establishments where no/| brow,” though the law now prohibits them below. 
hazardous inconvenience or defect existed; and,| We know a woman, of middle age, who worked 
in every instance where the avarice or the cul-| below ground thus for twenty years, and is now 
pable recklessness of his employer suffered any | a maker of artificial flowers, whose exquisite 
such defect to continue, not only ought the work-| and ingenious handiwork was shown in the 
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man to avoid and denounce the danger, but the 
law should vindicate his protest, and enforce the 
remedy against his employer, by severe penalties. | 
The legislation of the last twenty years has well 
established this principle, and we hope to sce its 
application to all classes and conditions of labour. 
We now propose to describe two or three of the 
most remarkable of those great misfortunes, which 
have occurred within our own observation. 

There is, to our eyes, throughout the whole 
plain of South Lancashire, with its foul and fetid | 
waters, its dreary tracts of oozy waste lands, its 
dingy buildings of brick, and its thickly-smoking 
chimnies, no place more repulsive, no place so 
much like the ‘‘Coketown”’ you read of, as the | 
town of Wigan. ‘Tourists who come to see the | 
manufacturing districts rarely visit a place like 
this. The aristocracy of the cotton trade—the 
fine spinners—have erected their stately factories, 
and maintained their intelligent and respectable 
class of operatives, in another quarter, about 
Hyde, Ashton, and Staleybridge. Those of 
Wigan are of a far meaner and ruder class. The 
country is desolate, the town is squalid and dull, 








the people riotous and untaught. There are none 


Crystal Palace ! 

The condition of these people is not so uncom- 
fortable as it appears. We have been told by 
men from Newcastle and Sunderland, who had 
much intercourse with the colliers of that county, 
that in sobriety and steadiness, in their intelli- 
gence, and often in their acquired knowledge, in 
the comfort and plenty of their homes, they may 
well compare with the middle classes of society ; 
although an odd simplicity—the result of their 
peculiar and separate mode of life, makes it diffi- 
cult for a stranger to understand their character 
and manners. We cannot say so much for the 
Lancashire colliers, who are, in every respect, 
inferior to those of the Tyne and the Tees, but 
are, nevertheless, very much better paid, better 
lodged and fed, than the agricultural labourers of 
the West of England. It is not so pleasant to 
work underground as on the sunny hill-side; but 
if the ventilation of mines were provided for as it 
might be, the miner’s occupation, perhaps, would 
be as healthy as that of the rustic who is exposed 
to the changeable weather of all the seasons. Let 
us now look into the colliery. 
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which has got a sad notoriety. The colliery, of| gas, by its lightness, would remain still at the 
which it is a part, belongs to the Ince Hall estate, higher and closed end of the place, ‘but for the 
less than a mile from Wigan. There are two introductionof a continuous screen or “bratticing,” 
great shafts, thirty or forty yards from each | stretched throughout the length of the passage, by 
other; all the fresh air enters by one shaft, and | which the fresh air was obliged to traverse it, up 
has to be eapelled, hot and foul, through the! one side and down the other, leaving but a few 
other shaft, carrying up with it all the noxious or | inches open at the top of the passage, where the 
inflammable gases, which may be shed from the | collier was usually at work. ‘To adapt this appa- 
raw materials, and all the vitiated breath of men | ratus to the progress of the excavation, it was ad- 


and horses, and the smoke of an enormous fur- 


| justed almost daily by the “ fireman ;’ 


’ an officer | 


nace, which burns incessantly at the bottom of| who has nothing to do with fire, but whose duty 


the second or ‘upeast”’ shaft, in order to main- | 
The main streets or | neglect of this duty might cause an explosion any 


tain a thorough draught. 


is to guard against the gas or ‘‘fire-damp.” The 


levels” of the mine, at a depth of 414 yards, | day. 


extend horizontally some three-quarters of a mile | 
from the shaft or “‘pit’s eye,” as it is expressively | 
called; and the air must proceed along a passage | 


of that length, to the extremity of the mine, and 
then return the same distance, along a parallel 
passage to the ‘‘upcast,’’ following several de- 
viations and branch passages in its way. The 
entire distance (by the system then adopted) 
which was thus to be travelled by the portion of 
air allotted to the ‘‘ north workings,” was 2,880 
yards, through which it was to be drawn by the 


heat and rarefaction of air at the “upcast” fur- | 


nace. When we have learned the plan of the 
mine, with its numerous intersecting passages, 
like the lanes and alleys of a town, we shall 
have some notion of the intricacy of this 
process. The current of air, having a tendency 
of course to choose the shortest way to the up- 
cast, will be diverted altogether from the remoter 
workings, if any communication be left open, by 
which it can escape into the return-air passage, 
before it has reached the farther end of the mine; 
yet it is necessary to open such doors, for the 
men and carts to go to and fro, at every hour of 
the day. If they were left open half an hour, 
the places beyond would be quite deprived of air. 
Little boys, ten years old, sit in the dark all day 
long, to open these doors when required, and the 
doors shut of their own accord, so that the boys 
may go to sleep. But sometimes a naughty boy, 
or a careless and lazy “drawer,” will set a door 
wide open, and fasten it so, to save himself the 
trouble of opening it on his return. And then, 
the air ceases to circulate in some nook or corner 
of the mine half-a-mile distant, and the hydrogen 
gas, given off by the rich coal, is thus allowed to 
gather volume, until the unconscious hewer, per- 
haps an hour or two afterwards, ignorant of the 
fatal atmosphere in which he is working, uses a 
spark of fire, and perishes, with a score or two of 
other men, in one blast of its consuming fury! 
This danger is in every colliery, and can be 
prevented only by discipline. But the Arley Pit 
was subject to peculiar disadvantages of construc- 
tion. ‘The stratum of coal being so inclined that 


the “drifts” or working-places out of which the 
coal was got ascended pretty steeply from the 
main road, it necessarily happened that, each of 
those drifts being a sort of blind-alley which ter- 
minated against the fresh surface of a new cutting, 
where gas was most likely to abound, the removal 
of such gas by ventilation was very difficult. 


The 








The colliers went to their work at four or five 
in the morning, and revisited the upper world 
about the same hour in the afternoon. Those of 
another pit kept later hours. Each man had a 
locked safety-lamp given him when he descended, 
and carried his tin vessel of ale, coffee, or water, 
his bread and meat, and one or two pounds of gun- 
powder. He abode all day in his own solitary 
cell, which he had carved for himself out of the 
coal and rock, labouring with sturdy blows of the 
pickaxe, or boring and blasting, to win a larger 
space from the uncompromising substance. He 
saw no living creature, perhaps, but his drawer, 
who dragged the waggon, as it was filled with 
coal, to the tramroad where it was sent on to- 
wards the shaft. The fireman, going his rounds, 
might once look in upon the loneliness, and mend 
the brattice, or hold the safety- lamp up in a crevice 
of the roof to test whether any gas could be there 
harmlessly kindling w7thin the precious barrier of 
wire gauze. But otherwise, the collier crouched 
under a four-foot ceiling, in his corner, alone. 
Not an insect, not a weed, in that stern cavern, 
cheered the man with its presence. ‘ No light, 
but rather darkness visible,’ shone from his lamp. 
Silence, but seldom invaded by the far off rumble 
of the waggons, held his spirit still. And he 
smote the black walls of his dwelling with a 
fiercer energy, as he thought, intensely meditating, 
no sight or sound distracting him, of the work 
he was set there to do. He thought of the 
strange but serious dispensation of the world’s 
fortunes and functions, which had ordained for 
two hundred men, himself amongst them, that 
particular situation. Some others, above ground, 
were guiding the plough, he knew, through the 
crisp glebe, and followed by the hungry birds. 
Some were in the busy streets, and some on the 
broad sea. They had their allotted toil, and his 
was deep in the earth. His duty was the 
‘‘ winning ”’ of coal, and nobody could get it but 
himself and his fellows, and the world could not 
do without it. So, in the honest pride of his 
useful power, he struck it again from its primeval 
bed. And then he thought of the happy evening, 
and of the next day of rest; for this was Satur- 
day. Of his neat cottage in the village of Ince, 
where his wife would have filled up the water to 
wash him, and would have set by his clothes, 
and warmed his food, and soothed his children by 
telling them the hour of his coming,—of home, 
and of human converse, of the quiet walk in the 














sweet air, in Heaven’s own daylight, he thought; 
of the friendly gossip with his neighbour, and of 
men, women, and children going by, to church or 
school. And again the strong man lifted his axe, 
and heaved his naked brawny shoulder for the 
blow. But, all this while, crept up, through the 
dim galleries, an invisible enemy, and insidiously 
beset the doomed man, ready to dart forth its 
tongues of flame, and to lick up his blood. 

A quarter of a mile perpendicularly above him, 
in the open yard, where the masses of coal are 
always piled, and where the engine for ever toils 
at the top of the shaft, people heard a sound, dull 
and sullen, but too well understood; and the 
earth was shaken beneath their feet; and a great 
rush of air came up both shafts at once, tear- 
ing away the iron framework fixed over them, 
and followed by an eruption of sulphurous smoke 
and dust, for many minutes. They shrieked and 
fled to the village, and to the town, calling the 
help of the men employed in neighbouring 
collieries. From every cottage, now, ran out the 
frantic women and the wondering babes, crying, 
asking, hastening to the place of the disaster. 
Hundreds of them climbed up the bank around 
the pit’s mouth, and crowded upon each other 
blindly, to the imminent risk of precipitating 
themselves into the frightful chasm. The police 
were sent for, and held them back. The over- 
looker and manager with a few of the stoutest 
and most experienced colliers in the district, 
descended as soon as the cage could be adjusted. 
With pain and difficulty they made their way, 
slowly, through the stifling atmosphere of the 
mine. Almost the first objects the overlooker 
saw, were the dead bodies of his two sons. 
Every where there was Death; but in some in- 
stances his grim presence had assumed the livid 
countenance of suffocation; in others, where the 
fiery storm had fiercely raged, the dead were 
burnt to a cinder, or blown to fragments and 
scattered along the terrible path. ‘The wooden 
doors and partitions, and the wall of the coal- 
mine itself, were still on fire, and had to be 
quenched with water before the exploring party 
could proceed. Heaps of rubbish and of the fallen 
roof obstructed their way, requiring much labour 
in their removal. Behind these, or beneath the 
mass, were found a number of dead men, who 
had fallen over each other in their despairing 
race for life. Here and there, a few still breathing, 
faint and speechless, were found, huddled in some 
place where the ‘“‘choke damp” had been shut 
out, and scarcely able to totter to the bottom of 
the shaft, where the first gulp of air extorted 
from them a sharp cry,of pain, like that which is 
uttered at the first breath of a newborn babe. 
The dead were sent up first, and, carefully 
shrouded from the thousand eyes of the crowd 
above, were conveyed to the outhouse of a neigh- 
bouring inn. The living were sent up, as soon 
as they could bear it, and recruited with needful 
cordials. One man was in convulsions, with his 
teeth clenched and eyes glaring; at night he 
died, raging mad. They had survived the anguish, 
they knew not how; nor did they know how many 
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hours, nor whether hours or minutes it had been 
endured. One of them had been preserved by 
holding his tin can, another a wet cotton rag, 
over his mouth and nostrils, as he struggled on 
through the carbonic acid gas which succeeded 
the torrent of fire. They had passed men who 
lay groaning, and whom they could not help. 
‘‘We tried to draw him with us, and save him,” 
said a man to us, “ but we could not stand the 
sulphur; and so we thought it better to lose one 
than lose all.” But another brave man, after 


jhaving escaped to the “pit’s-eye,” missed his 


brother, and went back for him, and happily 
found him with others, seated behind a door, and 
expecting their release. We heard an old man 
tell, how he and his son, when they felt the bad 
air, and could not stay, ran out through the foul 
vapour that filled every passage. ‘‘ We overtook 
Welsh Bob, and my son and he were young fel- 
lows, and ran out faster than I could go, and I 
thought my son had a better chance to get out 
than I had; but we met the sulphur* again, very 
bad, and run through it for twenty or thirty 
yards, and I never saw my poor lad again until 
they brought up his dead body. He was nineteen 
years old. I was three hours and a-half before 
I got out of the mine myself, and I was ill with 
it; but 1 went down again to look for him, but 
could not get at him.” Another aged man lost 
three sons at once. 

It was a dreadful thing to see the long rows of 
dead bodies in the hovel of the wretched inn- 
yard, there deposited to be owned and named by 
the wailing women who came to look for those 
by whom their households had been supported. 
It was most dreadful to see, that some of the 
charred and mangled remains could be recognised 
by no one—not by her of the nearest and dearest 
heart to him who had untimely perished. Sixty- 
five corpses, or what was left ot them, lay there, 
when we visited the place. Twenty-four were 
stillin the mine. The widowed village was full 
of dismay and tears. It was a heavy funeral on 
the Sunday ; and such was the mourning of that 
place, as, we suppose, follows the march of an in- 
vading army, after an unsuccessful resistance by 
the inhabitants. 

These things, and many other things too hor- 
rible for us needlessly to repeat, we witnessed at 
Ince, not once only, but upon two oceasions. 
On Wednesday, March 23rd, 1853, there was an 
explosion in this Arley Pit, which killed fifty- 
seven persons. The inquiry consequent upon it 
was continued for three weeks, and proved, that 
the immediate cause of the explosion was the 
firing of a train of gunpowder, to blast the coal, 
in a place where a small quantity of gas had been 
known to take fire a month before. The rules of 
the colliery were excellent, but nobody knew 
them. Most of the men could not read, and none 
would listen to the rules, which were read aloud 
at the fortnightly pay-day. They considered 
them ‘“ gentlemen’s rules, or rules for working 


* The colliers—at least in this part of the eountry— 
usually of the hydrogen as “the fire” or as “the 
gas”; and of carbonic acid gas as “ sulphur.” 
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men to work for nothing.” The fireman, who! so far as we have seen, are acute and learned 
bore the inauspicious name of Licence, did not men, who indefatigably exert their influence to 
know the rules, and allowed the men to smoke improve the management of mines, but whose 
tobacco, to “ fire their shots,” or blasting-trains, | authority is very limited. 
every man two or three times a-day, as he pleased;| We have now to describe a different sort of 
and some of them had keys to open their lamps. | accident, scarcely less destructive, but against 
The openings, for the admission of air into the which no precautions have yet been provided by 
drifts, were at intervals much greater than had the Legislature. The Factory Inspectors do not 
been prescribed. take cognisance of the factory steam-engine and 
On Saturday, February 18th, in the present! its boiler. This subject is little known or discussed 
year, a second explosion occurred in the Arley! out of the manufacturing districts. We appre- 
Pit, by which eighty-nine lives were destroyed. hend it must soon be considered by Parliament; 
The investigation was even more careful and | and, having personally examined several instances 
minute than before. It appeared that the | of the tremendous damage inflicted by the bursting 
manager of the mines had, since March previous, | of steam-boilers, and having heard the matter 
completely re-organised the staff, and appointed frequently debated by scientific and practical 
the steadiest and most skilful men that could be! men, we feel desirous that its importance should 
employed; had provided for the ingress of a be duly appreciated. 
quantity of air twice as great as the mine re-| ‘The boiler of the engine of a Lancashire factory 
quired ; obliged every miner to hear the rules in- | may be thirty feet long, by seven or eight feet in 
dividually, and enforced their strict observance | diameter; its form should be cylindrical. It lias 
by imprisonment at the magistrates’ order. And | one, or perhaps two, longitudinal flues, extending 
yet this second calamity happened! The highest | through the centre, from the fire-box in front to 
practical authorities in England could not agree | its rear end. The most frequent occasion of its 
upon its cause; some attributed it to a sudden! giving way is, the wearing or tearing of a hole in 
outburst of gas, which could not be foreseen, from | the flue ; the water so poured into the fire-box, and 
an extensive fall of the roof; but the Government | instantaneously converted into steam, breaks away 
inspectors laid the blame upon the peculiar sys- | the entire front piece of the boiler, and projects 
tem of working out the coal near the pit’s shaft, | fragments of iron and brickwork, with floods of 
before the workings at the further extremity had | boiling water and steam, as from the mouth of an 
been completed, the result of which, in their! enormous cannon, for many yards horizontally for- 
opinion, was to mix the air intended for the use| wards. In such a case, the wall opposite may be 
of the men in the former part with the foul! overthrown, or pierced with a wide breach ; and all 
“‘return air” of the latter. The practical men | within range of the missiles are of course in danger. 
from Newcastle were of a different opinion; but| The worst boiler accident of this peculiar kind, © 
all recommended the disuse of gunpowder. The| within our own experience, happened at Burnley, in 
slower method, of splitting the coal with wedges, | the summer of 1852. The forlorn and spirit-broken 
is very much disliked by the men. woman who came to tell, how her grown-up son 
To us, nothing was more evident, than that the | was carried home, scalded and blistered from head 
proper education of the colliers would be the best | to foot, so that he could not be touched in any part, 
security for their lives and for the property of we cannot soon forget. The story of an overlooker 
their employers. A cheery, intelligent man, | of the mill, in a few words, conveys all the horror: 
fifty years of age, whose testimony we remembered | ‘‘ I was passing the door of the fire-house, and I 
having heard last year, was amongst the dead in | heard a great rumbling, and I was nearly suffocated 
this second explosion. This man’s memorandum- | with steam and dust. Then I was knocked down 
book was shown to us, in which he had habitually | by the bricks, and fell before the door; and so, 
noted every instance of stupidity or rashness| being down, the steam and water passed over me, 
amongst the men. He used to be seen in a book- | and I escaped without being scalded. I crawled 
seller’s shop, looking at cheap scientific treatises ; | a little distance on my hands and knees ; and when 
and he had asked some gentlemen in the town to! I got up, there were Townson and Winterbottom, 
establish a class and lectures, from which he and lying under the counting-house window, trying to 
his comrades might learn something about the | get up out of the boiling water, and the steam and 
air, the minerals, and the gases, and understand | water pouring out kept them down. One of the 
the chemical or mechanical laws which sometimes | men got up, but fell again instantly. I saw Whitta- 
avenged their errors in these terrific accidents. | ker going out of the yard to go home; he was 
ined poor Brimelow was suffocated, a step or two | very much scalded ; the skin of his hands and face 
has been taken in the direction he suggested. In! hanging in shreds, all the same as a piece of rag.” 
May last, a meeting of colliery proprietors in| Four persons were killed in this case while wait- 
London recommended to Government the estab- | ing in the yard at the dinner-hour. They were 
lishment of mining schools in the colliery districts. | literally flayed alive, and died hours afterwards in 
A miner’s school at Newcastle, we believe, is! frightful agonies. Four persons were killed the 
now, or soon will be, opened; and Swansea, as! month before, at Bamford, near Middleton. Four 
well as Bristol, are forming similar institution . | lives happen to be, in several of these instances, 
In Cornwall, so long ago as 1858, Sir Charles|the number sacrificed. We believe four to be 
Lemon offered a donation of £10,000 for the | about the average. 
purpose. ‘The Government Inspectors of mines,| Another sort of boiler explosion is that, in which 
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the exterior iron case of the boiler itself is torn! dren and their grandfather in bed, having been 
asunder, at the bottom or side, and the whole mas-| thrown, bed and all, out of the cottage—the 
sive concern is lifted into the air, and hurled for-| mother of the saved children, alas for them! was 
wards, sometimes thirty or forty yards. Theboiler- | dead in the ruins of her home. Of two sisters, 
house, the engine-house and its machinery, and| who had worked side by side, one was taken and 
the contiguous buildings, are shattered intoa heap | the other left; and a woman’s head had been 
of ruins, burying in their full all the persons em- | struck off at one blow, and hurled through the 
ployed there. We have seen large pieces of window of the opposite house! The noise, like 
metal, and bricks, thrown in every direction and | thunder, had startled many a sleeper that morni 
strewn over the country for a circuit of half-a-|in Rochdale town; those who were early 
mile. N ear Bolton, in September, 1852, where | had seen the mechanism of this little factory cast, 
two boilers had been firmly imbedded in masonry, | in a thousand pieces, into the air! Ten lives 
side by side, the force of one bursting had raised | were lost. 
up the other, with all its weight of water, turned; Now, we possess neither the ability nor the in- 
it partly round, and tossed it on a heap of rubbish | clination to offer a technical exposition of the de- 
in the yard. The iron of the exploded boiler, | fects, neglect, or malpractices, by which these ac- 
though a quarter of an inch thick, was tattered | cidents, and a score of others* we could name, were, 
like pasteboard. The bulk of it struck a “‘ mangle- | or may have been,caused. With regard to safety 
house,” and smashed it; a man and a young! valves, internal stays, copper or iron rivets, cylin- 
woman were dug out of the ruins, dead; another | drical, oval, or waggon-shaped boilers, single or 
man died in ten minutes, and nine or ten were | double flues, steam gauges and water gauges, the 
hurt. This was comparatively a slight affair. | less we pretend to say, the better. The most emi- 
The houses near seemed to have been battered nent of all mechanical engineers in the special 
with artillery. | department of iron structure, Mr. Fairbairn, whose 
In July last, there stood on the bank of the! works and fame are European, has made, and, 
little river Roche, at Rochdale, a small establish- | we believe, is still occupied with, a series of 
ment, which might have been pointed at as an | experiments and calculations, to ascertain the re- 
example of the persevering modest industry of lation of steam pressure to temperature, and the 
the “little manufacturers.” It was composed of! best appliances to secure boilers. He reminds 
a cottage, inhabited then by the proprietor’s| those who use boilers, in the meantime, that one 


father and sister, since the owner had become 
rich enough to have a house apart from the place 
of business, a small warehouse, an old weaying 
shed, a new weaving shed, and another cottage, 
where the overlooker lived, besides the boiler and 
engine-house. These details, and the humble as- 
pect of the buildings, which were only one storey 
high, show how the concern had grown up, piece 
by piece, with the fortunes of its owner, an illi- 
terate and ‘“‘self-made” man. Between a dozen 





and twenty persons were employed there. Early 
on a July morning, the engine-tenter, ¢. e¢., | 
manager, having got drunk, strayed into a neigh- | 
bour’s cabbage-garden, and was locked up by the 
constable. The ‘‘ hands” came out at six o’clock, 
and, in his absence, an incompetent person set the 
engine going. We shall not trouble our readers 
by saying what was wrong with the safety-valves 
or other apparatus. The engine started at an 
extraordinary speed for a minute—then stopped— 
then ran on, so fast that they could not set their 
looms—then ceased again—then, the boiler ex- 
ploded! The place was filled with blinding, 
scalding steam, so that those at the farther end 
of the shed could see nothing, while a shower of | 
tiles, bricks, and timber rattled about them, till 
the vapour floated calmly away in the clear 
morning air, and they saw the cottage, the boiler- 
house and engine-house, and half the shed itself, 
reduced to an indiscriminate heap of ruins, out 
of which hands and feet were sticking, and voices 
crying for help; the fine large new mill of neigh- 
bour Bottomley, close by, had its front wall 
completely carried away, and its interior opened 
to view; in the water of the river, amazed at 


boilers of all 





their strange rousing, but unhurt, were two chil- 


only 18 feet long, and 5 feet in diameter, if at a 
pressure of 300lbs. to the square inch, contains an 
elastic force, pent up in its thin iron case, that is 
equivalent to a weight of 5,491 tons; and such a 
power is no trifle, and ought not to be tampered 
with. He has done more. In September last, Mr. 
Fairbairn, with two influential manufacturers of 
Manchester, convened a meeting of steam-engine 
proprietors, at which, the acer himself a 
cotton-spinner, presiding, it was resolved to 
form an association throughout South Lanca- 
shire, by which qualified inspectors should be 
employed, to examine mings the steam- 

its members, suggest improve- 


/ments, and report defects or errors of use to a 


committee, by whom certain fines should be in- 
flicted. It was promised, that a great economy 
of fuel, and an abatement of the smoke nuisance, 
should be attained by the better system, as well 
as accidents prevented. In Cornwall, for the 
steam-engines used in mines, such an institution 
has existed for many years, with the best results. 


* Steam-boat explosions are not very frequent in this 
country; but that of the Cricket on the es, and then 
of the Times Dublin steamer in 1853, and of a small 
vessel in the river Ribble, near Preston, last summer, 
were sufficiently shocking. Locomotive engine boilers, 
having a great number of small air tubes instead of flues, 
are not so Mable to bursting, unless where the insane reck- 
lessness of the engine-driver makes him close the escape- 
valve whilst the engine is stopping, to prevent himself 
from being annoyed by its noise. Two years ago, this 
occasioned two frightful accidents. A lecomotive at 
Manchester, and one at Brighton, only a few days one after 
the other, ex ; am wry bctnge or at fe men. At 
Brighton, a man’s was the 
window of a henen, of tamaiiilatatien cnddblidi inion. 
lour where a family were at breakfast. 
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It must be avowed, that the Lancashire manu- 
facturers are induced to this, not only by the 
verdicts of coroners’ juries at Blackburn, Burnley, 
and Rochdale, recommending the appointment of 
Inspectors, but also by a well-grounded appre- 
hension of the interference of Parliament, subject- 
ing their boilers to Government supervision. In 
their own districts, the names of Fairbairn, 
Nasmyth, Platt, and Roberts, prove that higher 
scientific ability can be resorted to by themselves 
for occasional guidance, than we should expect in 
a Government Inspector. But it is desirable to 
have competent men solely devoted to this office. 
What the manufacturers should do is indicated, 
we think, by what the colliery proprietors of 
Bristol and Newcastle are doing. They should 
establish a school at Manchester, for the instruc- 
tion of their engine-tenters. And this, although 
they do not talk of it, no doubt will be done. 

The most gratifying thing we notice is, that 
the “‘ operative engineers” of Oldham—the men in 
fustian or flannel jackets, who clean, and feed, and 
guide the factory engines—have gone far ahead of 
their employers in this matter. They have an 
association, already formed and most usefully in 
action, with seventy or eighty members; and a 
very interesting meeting was held on the 14th of 
October last. These working men have, of their 
own accord, organised themselves for mutual in- 
struction, and submit their engines to be regularly 
visited by the members deputed to report on their 
state and working. They would preter local in- 
spectors, appointed by their employers, to Govern- 
ment Inspectors, ‘‘ whom they would scarcely dare 
look at, or ask a question of.’”’ They will co- 
operate with the association of manufacturers, to be 
inaugurated with the new year. One of these 
working men, Mr. Edward Ingham, made a very 
earnest and, we thought, a very affecting appeal 
to his class; reminding them of their respon- 
sibility, as they were entrusted with the 
management of Steam—‘‘with its powers of 
producing wealth and happiness, and likewise 
with its tremendous powers of destruction and 
death—with the countless precious lives that 
availed themselves of the friendly co-operation of 
Steam, or were exposed to its unrelenting ven- 
geance ”—he exhorted them to study arithmetic 
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and other sciences, to attend the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions and Mutual Improvement Societies ; but 
he regretted that, ‘‘ whilst every other trade and 
profession of importance had its schools and 
teachers, the engineer who was a brainless, sense- 
less ignoramus, had to grope his way, unaided and 
uncared for.”’ 

We cannot state our view of the question better 
than in the words of this worthy mechanic, who 
is so well able to express the wants of his fellows. 
We shall not here open another subject, that of 
accidents from factory machinery, which has oc- 
casioned much controversy, and has exposed the 
cotton-spinners to most unjust and undeserved 
obloquy. Some of it was in ‘‘ Household Words,”’ 
of course. The circular of the Factory Inspec- 
tors, issued last January, requiring, under the 
2ist section of their Act, that all horizontal shafts, 
as well as other parts of machinery, be en- 
closed in a case, was unanimously protested 
against by the trade, not because of the expense it 
would have imposed on them, but because it 
was demonstrably futile. Accidents oftenest 
happen in the act of slipping a strap on the shaft, 
which must be done whenever the strap is re- 
paired or tightened, and to do which the casing 
must be removed. Whether something else can 
be contrived to prevent the hand from being 
caught, is another question. The order was a 
mistake, and has been rescinded. It is our honest 
conviction, that in this respect, and in every 
other, the employers of labour in Lancashire are 
willing to do all they can for the safety, liealth, 
and comfort of the multitudes by whose work 
they profit, and whose livelihood they supply. 

Our chapter ot accidents has become a long 
one; but the mere catalogue of the peculiar 
‘« Perils of Industry,” if we took all classes and 
occupations into view, would be much longer. 
Ladies and gentlemen who live at home at ease ! 





these are but a few incidents of the campaign. 
|We are discharging a public duty in reminding 
you of them. You will sympathise kindly and 
respectfully with the industrial army, who serve 
'for life in this great contest of our civilisation, in 
which you and all of us are engaged to win a 





continual victory over the rudeness of matter and 
the wrongfulness of mankind. 





| 





ILTED SMITH. A STORY 


OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WORKING MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD.” 


CHAPTER XL. 
Tue riddle of life is hard to read. We look 
around, and see the laws of Nature and of God— 
established, as religion and experience combine to 
assure us, for the sustentation, progress, and well- 
being of our race—thrust aside or compelled into 
unnatural and unbeneficent operation by other 


laws or dismal necessities, creating discord and 
strife, where peace and loving-kindness should 
dwell, and overwhelming the hearts and the 
homes that should exult in the sunlight of hope and 
joy, with “lamentation and mourning and woe.” 
The fair and the young fade away and die—the 
lovely and the innocent shed around us for a brief 
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season the celestial grace and perfume of their | flowers are budding, the fruit-trees are thick and 
lives, and drop into the grave before our eyes— | white with snowy blossoms, the young corn bends 


while the miserable and disease-stricken wretch | 


greenly to the gentle west wind—and, rich and 


whom pain and poverty goad with relentless pur- | beautiful on all sides, the promise of the year 


pose, drags on his weary existence from month to | gladdens the eye of man. But many an eye that 


‘looks upon the promise will be closed and dark 


month and from year to year. Genius is mown 
down like the green grass, and snatched for ever 
from the strife of an honourable and glorious 
ambition, while incarnated stupidity blunders on 
and on to a green and self-satisfied old age, 
crowned, it may be, with wealth and honours and 
“troops of friends.”’ The heart that bleeds for 
human woe, and the hand that ministers to 
human necessity, succumb to dusty death—while 
the wretch who panders to high-born Inst, and 
the high-born miscreant who pays his infernal 
services, carry their hoary heads into the honoured 
assemblies of the sanctuary and the senate. Some 
hateful anomalies and discrepancies like these the 
experience of every man will furnish him with— 
and it is not a cause for wonder if their startling 
prevalence have set thought a working to excogi- 
tate, if it might be, some practicable pathway out 
of the maze of moral perplexity in which mere 
philosephy finds itself involved. Hence the world 
has been favoured with many theories of compen- 
sation, exceedingly clever, some of them, and 
creditable to the imagination of their authors— 
all tending, with more or less ingenuity and 
plausibility, to prove to those who are inclined to 
accept the doctrine, that pain and poverty and 
want and bereavement, and all the evils and ills 
which flesh is heir to, are not evils in the abstract, 
and that they are to be and ought to be balanced 
by circumstances which invariably attend them, 
and which ought to commend them to our accept- 
ance. How much of this is true, we have not time 
at present to inquire. There may be men so 
moulded by divine philosophy, that, as Hazlitt 
suggests, they can “‘ hold a fire in the hand, by 
thinking on the frosty Caucasus”; but we are 
afraid that the masses of human beings possess no 
such faculty, and if they had nothing more conso- 
latory than philosophy to look to, would fail sadly 
‘in finding consolation at all when it is most needed. 
' This is not a very sprightly introduction to a 
new chapter; but it was suggested by the recol- 
lection of the scene upon which we are about to 
enter, and which, in closing the records of this 
true history, we did not feel ourselves at liberty 
to pass over. 

The fresh, cool airs of spring are passing away, 
and the season is ripening towards summer. The 
little paddock at the back of Lawson’s cottage is 
one flood of golden buttercups, a flood that 
stretches away over the undulating meadows to- 
wards Hampstead. In tree and grove, on house- 
top and under cottage eaves, the birds are in full 
song—the lark trills aloft, and far away the 
cuckoo’s note is heard. Lawson’s little children— 
there are three of them now, besides the baby at the 
breast—are out in the paddock, gathering the glit- 
tering wealth of flowers, and their musical prattle, 
inarticulate from distance, is heard like the fitful 
notes of a preluding instrument. The warm sun 
shines above in a sky without a cloud—the 





ere the hour of fruition comes. 

The shutters of the painting-room are closed, 
and above them a few rays of light reveal a scene 
at once picturesque and melancholy. Lawson, 
propped up with pillows, reclines uneasily in a 
cushioned chair—the unmistakable impress of 
death is on his fleshless countenance, over which 
wandering flashes from orbs now unnaturally 
broad seem to scatter fitful gleams. The fiat has 
gone forth, and the young artist, in the hour 
when the dreams of his ambition were about to 
be realised, must forsake his visions of beauty 
and his hopes of fame, and all the aspirations of 
his ardent soul, for the cold and hateful doom of 
silence, darkness, and oblivion. The struggle has 
been hard and bitter, and oh! how wearisome 
and agonising! Weeks of pain borne, if not 
without groans, yet without a murmur, have at 
length decided the dread conflict and brought 
the sufferer into solemn league with the as- 
sailant. Lawson has shaken hands, and struck 
a bond of amity with the gaunt foe—man’s 
staunchest enemy has become his truest friend, 
and now, with patient hope, and enduring forti- 
tude, he waits to welcome his cold embrace. His 
wife—her cryshing sorrow banished with terrible 
inflexibility from her pale and firmly loving coun- 
tenance—hovers round him, moistens his swollen 
and parched lips with water, or adjusts the 
pillows beneath his head, or presses his unre- 
sponding palm in her fevered fingers. Bolter, 
who has been painting all the morning, close to 
the chair of the dying man, because he would 
have it so, is now, in accordance with his wish, 
reading aloud the hundred and second Psalm. 
Around the melancholy group, thus employed, 
are four or five large pictures of bold design and 
brilliant colour, each mounted on an easel, and 
placed in such a light as to be best seen by the 
dying painter. Beyond them, and but dimly visible 
in the darkness of the chamber, rises the stiff 
mummy-looking featureless head of a lay-figure 
mounted on a platform. The walls are covered 
with a _ characteristic medley of pictures, 
sketches and studies, of plaster hands wilt feet, of 
skulls of men and skeletons of animals, of hel- 
mets, breastplates and weapons—of dried sea- 
monsters—of old chains, old hi , old mediaeval 
locks, lamps and rusty implements, among which 
may be seen dangling at intervals specimens of 
rustic English costume varied by the presence of 
the Spanish hat and feather, the smart rapier of 
the Cavalier, and a pair of cashiered stage-boots of 
the time of Cromwell. Stacks of pictures half- 
finished, or only half-begun, mingled with pre- 
pared panels and blank canvases, are 
against the walls; and pendent from the ceili 
in small red pots hang a few foreign plants wi 
serpent-like tendrils drooping quests towards 
the ground. 
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For many months past the presence of this 
dark hour has been upon Lawson’s spirit; yet, 
beneath its awful and accumulating shadow, he 
has laboured on as long as his hand could hold 
the brush or his tortured frame could support an 
erect position, upon the pictures upon which his 
failing eyes are now looking their last. In them 
he has embodied the thought, the imagination, 
and the technical skill, which years of painful study 
have ripened into excellence, and, by the generous 
self-devotion of Bolter, he has succeeded at length 
in bringing his labours to a close, and preparing 
them for the approaching exhibition at the Royal 
Academy. The cost of their production, together 
with the expenses of his wearisome sickness, have 
well nigh exhausted his means; but he remem- 
bers that his bandit picture sdld last year for a 
hundred and fifty guineas—he feels that each of 
these is superior to that, and his mind is at rest 
in the conviction that they will yield a provision 
for his family after his departure. With his own 
hands—it was well nigh the last act of which 
they were capable—he has written upon the back 
of each, ‘‘ By the late James Lawson.” As he 
laid down the pen—‘‘ That is the finishing touch,” 
he said to Bolter—‘“‘I shall be a lay-figure myself 
before they are hung, and a subject of searching 
criticism to a certain convocation of politic worms, 
while the knowing ones are pulling them to 
pieces. So be it—I am quite contented, though 
six months ago [I never thought to have said as 
much. Youare a good fellow, Bolter, a dear, dear 
friend—dearer than words can tell—but a dearer 
friend is coming yet—fools that we are! we paint 
him like a skeleton when we should robe him 
like an angel of light in glory and sunshine, with 
peace and everlasting repose lying calm and pas- 
sionless in his divine eyes.” 

A settled stillness pervades the chamber, inter- 
rupted by the quiet sounds of airy songsters afar 
off, which occasionally strike the ear, and the 
difficult breathing of the dying man. After a 
0 of some minutes, the thick husky voice of 

olter is again heard— . 

‘«* He weakened my strength in the way; he 
shortened my days. I said, O my God, take me 
not away in the midst of my days.’” 

“Stop!” Lawson faintly ejaculated—“ Yes, 
I said that—I said it a thousand times—but I 
didn’t know what I said—I didn’t know how 
much better it is that He who gives should take 
away, and be bountiful alike in either case. It is 
long ago since I said that—I shall never say it 
again. All is well, admirably well, as it is. Read 
the last verse of the Psalm.” 

Bolter read : 

‘©¢ The children of thy servants shall continue, 
and their seed shall be established before Thee.’ ”’ 

‘There ! that is better than all the complaints 
that ever were uttered. Mind, I claim the fulfil- 


ment of that promise—you two are my witnesses 
before a just God who has pledged His word, and 
will keep it.—What strange thing is this ? my pain 
is gone, | suffer no longer—raise me up, and let 


in the light.” Cae . 
Bolter raised him in his chair, while his wife | 


SMITH. 


ithrew back the shutters and drew up the 


| blinds. 

‘* Now lead me to the piano,—let me hear the 
sounds of music once more.” 

The instrument stood open at the further end 
of the room; they supported him towards it and 
seated him before the keys ; he struck a few chords 
which but half responded to his feeble touch, 
lifted his pallid face towards Heaven—faintly sang 
in tones scarce audible by human ears, “‘1 tnow 
that my Redeemer liveth ’’—and sank back in the 

‘supporting arms of his wife—dead! Bolter, who 
knew what was coming, carried him back to his 
couch and closed his eyes. The poor wife, her 
long repressed agony at length gushing forth un- 
restrained, had fallen on the floor in a passion of 
grief. Her he tenderly bore to a sofa, and then, 
lifting her infant from the cradle where it was 
softly sleeping, he laid it in her arms. 








Poor Lawson’s prophecy was fulfilled. Before 
the doors of the Academy exhibition were open he 
| was resting tranquilly in the churchyard of Old 
St. Pancras. We wish we could add that his ex- 
| pectations with regard to his pictures were fulfilled 
_as literally ; but on this subject, unfortunately for 
the bereaved family, we have a different tale to 
tell. At the proper time the pictures were for- 
warded to the receiving-room, and in a few days, 
Bolter, who was as anxious as the poor widow 
herself for their fate, managed to obtain private 
information that they were hung, and, what was 
of yet more importance, were hung in favourable 
positions. These tidings came like balm to her 
wounded spirit—her fatherless children would be 
saved from penury, because she would be enabled 
by the careful use of the capital which the pictures 
she felt assured would realise, to rear and educate 
them. When the doors of the Exhibition opened 
Bolter rushed among the first to witness the 
triumph of his deceased friend. The pictures 
were nowhere to be seen. Half bewildered, yet 
unwilling to trust his eyes, -he ransacked the pages 
of the Catalogue—they were nowhere mentioned, 
nor was the name of Lawson to be found in the 
Index. To describe his indignation, mortification, 
and wrath at this discovery is a task beyond our 
powers. He flew, in a rage, to one of the hang- 
ing committee whom he knew he should find on 
the premises. The great man received him with 
a suavity that did extreme credit to his good- 
breeding, but afforded him no more explanation of 
the mystery under which he laboured than might 
‘have been got out of a post. 

‘Tf the pictures are not hung, my dear Sir,” 
said the gentleman, with remarkable deliberation, 
| “it is very clear that they were not considered 
| better than those which are upon the walls.” 

“ But they were hung,” said Bolter; “ I know 
that to be a fact, and some scoundrel has taken them 
down—and they are a devilish deal better than 
‘anything you have got to show of the same class.” 
| You say you know that they were hung; 
pray where did you get your information ?” 

‘‘T am not at liberty to say.” 
“Then, Sir, I shall not bandy words with you” 
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—and the great man turned upon his heel, and 
left Bolter, fast waxing into a state of perfect 
savagery, to hiscogitations. “By the Lord,” said 
he, “ I'll have the truth out of somebody.” 

Running down-stairs to the money-taker’s desk, 
he assumed an indifferent countenance, and asked 
if he could speak with Jackson, the porter. For- 
tunately Jackson happened to be forthcoming. 
Knowing the propensity of this functionary for 
malt liquors, Bolter invited him to the friendly 
discussion of a pot of stout, and walked him off 
to a neighbouring tavern. With alittle judicious 
humouring, Master Jackson grew communicative 
under the influence of Sir John Barleycorn, and soon 
let out the whole truth with regard to the missing 
pictures. ‘‘ Why you know,” he said, “as I told 
you as how Mr. Lawson’s pictures was hung, and 
as I ought to know, ’cos I hanged ’em myself 
—three on ’em on the sight line, and the ’tother 
two not much over it, and Mr. , as gave me 
the orders, swofe they was first-rate. They was 
a hanging there more than twenty-four hours ; 
but the next day, while we was a puttin’ up the 
telescopers, comes along Mr. R (he’s a R.A., 
you know) an’ he says to me, ‘ Whose pictures 
are these?’ says he—Says I, ‘them’s Mr. Law- 
son’s pictures,’ says I—‘ O,’ says he, ‘and who’s 
Mr. Lawson?’ ‘Mr. Lawson,’ says I, ‘ain’t no- 
body now—he’s dead.’ ‘ Dead,’ says he, ‘is he? 
then I’m d——4,’ says he, ‘if I don’t have the 
pictures down,’ sayshe; ‘if he was alive,’ says 
he, ‘I might’nt like to hurt his feelins—but you 
can’t hurt a dead man’s feelins, so I'll have ’em 
down to make room for more of -my own.’ 
So I was obliged to take ’em down; and by the 
time that was done all the walls was filled, and 
they had to be carried down-stairs along with the 
returns.” 

With this delicate example of refinement to 
add to his experience of the great picture-shop 
which exists for the confusion of art in England, 
Mr. Bolter was obliged to be contented. To have 
published the particulars of the transaction would 
have brought no redress, while it would certainly 
have ruined the boozy Jackson. ‘To the poor 
widow the fruits of the R.A.’s assertion of his 
prerogative were dismal indeed. The pictures, 
upon which she had relied for the means of inde- 
pendence, being thus shut out of the market for 
which they were prepared, had ultimately to be 
sold for whatever price they would fetch; and, as 
a matter of course, after being industriously 
crabbed by their agents, they fell into the hands 
of the dealers, who bought them for a tithe of 
their real value. The poor widow was left to do 
battle with poverty—and in that despairing strife, 
the sickening hardships of which none know so 
well as a defenceless woman, we are compelled to 
bid her farewell. 








CHAPTER XLI. 

Centra in the gay city of Bath there lies a 
terra incognita, which may remain undiscovered 
for twenty years or more by the fashionable 
visitant, unless he happens to be a play-going 


- 
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| individual, so humble are its claims to the regard 


of the man of observation. It is an enclosed 
parallelogram, where, reposing amidst patches of 
rank and mangy grass, the “dust of centuries” 
lies undisturbed, railed in with iron railings from 


‘the intrusion of the sovereign people. So, the 


sovereign people, which here consists principally 
of those fathers and mothers of wok var who, 
with dirty faces, naked calves and shoeless or 
slipshod feet, pick up their education in the 
streets, are seen rubbing moist noses against the 
‘rusty railings, or poking little flaxen heads 
_ between them, and hooting at or pelting the 
vagabond poultry who alone exercise a right of 
‘common within the sacred precincts. This 
favoured territory is known, to those who know 
it at all, under the name of Beaufort-square, and 
one side of it is formed by the front or facade of 
the Bath Theatre, which overlooks a congregation 
of dwellings of a rather ambiguoas class, tenanted, 
at least at the time of which we write, by a class 
equally ambiguous, who here enjoy the possession 
of a little world to themselves. Here, at the 
‘date of our story, lived Polly Carter, a lively, 
limping lass, who might have owned to five-and- 
‘thirty, though you would hardly have thought 
her so old, so vivacious were her movements, in 
spite of her limping gait, and so clear and spark- 
ling was the mischievous-looking eye with which 
she looked upon things in general. Polly, though 
her position was high in the world, inasmuch as 
she lived in an upper attic which served for 
‘parlour and kitchen and bed-room and all,”’ had 
not been much favoured by that arrant jade For- 
tune. She had been for the best part of her life 
attached to the Theatre in some way or other— 
figuring as a little Love in paper wings, now 
nestling in monster roses, now following in the 
train of Venus, while yet an infant. As she 
grew bigger, and learned to dance, she rose to a 
higher grade, and swam, sprawled, pirouetted, 
and stretched an horizontal toe in the ballet in 
ambitious emulation of the Misses Giroux. An 
unlucky flight through the air, however, in the 
character of a Fairy, put an end to her dancing, 
‘through the breaking of a wire, which occasioned 
the breaking of her leg; the limb, being clumsily 
set, healed but slowly ; and when it did heal, en- 
dowed her with an incurable limp that spoiled 
her prospects of dramatic fame. But her calamity, 
and the cheerfulness with which she bore it, gave 
her a permanent claim upon the managers, who 
did what they could to compensate her suffering. 
As abigail or duenna, saucy waiting-maid or de- 
crepit old woman—as train-bearer or chorus- 
singer—as anything, in short, that was not su 
posed to attract the exclusive regard of 
audience, Polly figured before the lamps, and 
having tolerably good imitative talents, aequired 
and retained the su of the public. But 
another misfortune befel her in the shape of a 
tragic actor from the north—a misfortune stand- 
ing six-fect-one without his shoes—who 
despairing love to the a Polly—married 
her after a fortnight’s ip, and de her 
after another fortnight’s honeymoon, being pricked 
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by compunctious visitings, as he informed her by | world in general, complacently terms in his friend 
letter,“ to return, as his engagement was up, to| Hayley’s case “the privilege of a patriarch,” and 


his Jawfui wife, who was anxiously awaiting him 
on the other side of the Tweed. This second 
misfortune was inexorably followed by a third in 
due course of time, which came in the guise of a 
little sandy-haired mannikin, the image of the 
tragic actor in little, who at the moment of which 
we are treating has grown into a bold, self-assert- 
ing urchin, with a devouring appetite, a tendency 
to lankiness, and an undeniable claim to jacket 
and trousers, which however he is not likely in 
a hurry to indue. 

Polly led but a hard life of it, and how when 
the theatre was closed for the recess she managed 
to lead a life at all is a mystery which we are not 
qualified to solve. She had one friend, so long as 
the late Mr. Tatters lived, in the burly old coach- 
man, to whom she was distantly related—and 
Tatters in his way had been kind to her—taking 
tickets at her benefit and raffling them among his 
cronies, and making her free of the outside of his 
coach when it suited her to travel. He would 
not, however, loosen his purse-strings in her 
favour, and imperatively repulsed the application 
she made to him on behalf of her boy’s education. 
At his death Polly had applied to his widow, and 
had at first been well received; but the drunken 
rapacity of that rascal Diggs so soured the temper 
and roused the suspicions of that afflicted relict, 
that she began to regard Polly also as an enemy, 
and forbade her visits. When the widow was 
finally gobbled up by the pious Sneaks, Polly, 
with the instinct of her profession, saw clearly 
enough through the whole affair. It amused her 
not a little, and she laughed a ringing laugh, in 
spite of her difficulties, as the plot of the tragi- 
comedy dawned upon her comprehension. When 
her mirth had subsided, she began to ponder over 
the subject in a serious point of view, and to 
twist and turn it this way and that, as her fertile 
imagination presented it under various aspects. 
By night or by day it was seldom absent from her 
thoughts; she had wrought it into a dramatic 
form in her mind, and she came at length to the 
conclusion that although, like all legitimate come- 
dies, it had been played through five complete 
acts, yet the final dénowement was wanting, and 
that fate had reserved for her the glory of adding 
that indispensable consummation. 

Having once made up her mind, Polly pro- 
ceeded to act. She knew that Dilyard had been 
old Tatters’s executor; she knew also that he was 
Sneaks’s man of business—and putting ‘‘that and 
that together” she was convinced that Dilyard 
was the prime mover in the affair—and that in 
order to carry out the scheme now fast ripening 
in her brain, his concurrence and complicity must 
be obtained. Most women in her station would 
have despaired of getting the lawyer to listen 
to such a scheme—but Fortune favours the brave, 
of either sex, and at this particular crisis threw 
in her way the knowledge of a single fact which 
cleared all obstacles from her path. It happened 


that Dilyard had latterly assumed what the gentle 
Cowper, who so furiously lashed the vices of the 


had located his Hagar in Beaufort-square. 


This 
liaison, as Polly knew well enough, would ruin 
the lawyer in the estimation of his religious 
community, in which he was a leading man, if 
ever it obtained publicity—and sbe resolved to 
make use of the knowledge which accident had 
put her in possession of to bring him over to her 
purpose. 

This design proved not so difficult as she had 
anticipated. She sent her lanky urchin to way- 
lay the lawyer with a note, the contents of which, 
worded with consummate dexterity, brought that 
gentleman to her attic in double-quick time. We 
need not report the characteristic conversation 
that ensued. The téte-a-téte was long, and though 
stormy, , indignant, and sarcastic in the outset, 
soon settled into a quiet business-like strain, then 
grew lively and pleasant, and ended quite viva- 
ciously with peals of laughter from Polly and 
some distinctly audible chuckles and giggles from 
the man of red-tape. 

Within a week from that time Polly Carter dis- 
appeared from Beaufort-square, and went, her 
dearest gossips knew not whither. Within a week 
from that time, too, a confidential serving-man, in 
drab and silver livery, applied to the landlord of 
a vacant house in the Royal Crescent, and leased 
the said house for three years in the name of Lady 
Scraggleby Withers, of Withers Hall, Northum- 
berland, referring the landlord for all inquiries to 
Mr. Dilyard, Attorney-at-Law, her ladyship’s 
agent and legal adviser. Within a week more the 
house was handsomely furnished with hired fur- 
niture, which might be considered as purchased 
should the air and the waters of Bath be found 
suitable to her ladyship’s constitution ; and before 
a month had passed away her ladyship herself 
arrived in her own carriage, drawn by a pair of 
noble greys, in which it was given out that she 
had travelled by short and easy stages from her 
magnificent mansion in the north of England. 

Lady Scraggleby Withers figured grandly in 
the list of arrivals, and was favoured with the 
honour of a personal cali from the Master of the 
Ceremonies, whose phaeton was observed at her 
door the morning after her arrival. Cards and 
invitations poured in at first, and the privilege of 
her society was eagerly sought. But such testi- 
monies of welcome were but coldly responded to, 
and it soon began to be circulated abroad that 
Lady Scraggleby was nothing but an old saint, 
who, unable any longer to enjoy the agreeable 
vanities of life, took her revenge by denouncing 
them as impious frivolities. The pious harangues 
with which she treated her visitors affronted their 
self-respect, and they retaliated by ridiculing the 
infirmities inseparable from her advanced age, and 
by discontinuing their intrusions upon her privacy. 

It was not.in the nature of things that Mr. 


Philip Sneaks should remam long unconscious of 


the arrival in Bath of so interesting a being as 
Lady Scraggleby—a disposition so congenial with 
his own-would, by the sheer force of sympathy 





alone, be united with its kindred spirit. That he 
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should seek to know her and her history, was but 
to walk in the path of his destiny. He made 
numerous disinterested inquiries, and learned the 
pleasing truth, that, though the lady was bowed 
with age and afflicted with manifold infirmities, 
which threatened her speedy dissolution, she was 
yet alive to the sacred duties of religion, and active 
in the cause of benevolence. When he learned that 


his friend Dilyard had the sole management of her | 


affairs, he dropped in accidentally upon that 








worthy man, and in the course of the desultory | 
conversation which followed took occasion to be- | 


moan his solitary condition; from which the lawyer 


might gather, if he chose, that he had no disincli- | 


nation to change it even yet once more. Dilyard, 
however, for reasons best known to himself, mani- 
fested unusual obtuseness. So far from proposing, 
as he had done in the case of Biddy Tatters and 
more than one of her predecessors, a match be- 
tween his new client and his old friend, he did 
not even mention her name—and affected the 
utmost astonishment, as if alarmed at the pre- 
sumption of the latter, when Sneaks himself dis- 
tantly broached the subject. True, as he observed, 
the thing might be possible, if dexterously 
managed, as her ladyship was the last of her line, 
and the interference of relatives was therefore 
out of the question—still, there were heirs-at-law, 
and they would of course resist the stepping in 
of such an interloper as a husband might prove. 
The thing, if done at all, must be done by a coup 
de main, and even that must be delicately 
managed. What might arise out of it, consider- 
ing the immense property that would be affected 
by her ladyship’s marriage—and here he pointed 
to a monster tin case filled with parchments, and 
elevated his eyebrows and shrugged his shoulders 
—what might happen he did’nt exactly know— 
but this he did know, that nothing short of a 
thousand pounds, payable on the marriage day, 
should induce him to move a finger in the busi- 
ness—looking to the risks he would have to run. 
** But you have taken me by surprise,” he con- 
cluded, ‘I will think the matter over seriously ; 
and perhaps you had better do the same yourself.” 

Sneaks, like a reasonable man, retired to reflect 
on the subject, but returned the next morning to 
the charge, and having fully made up his mind, 
he said, to change his condition, was pleased to 
acknowledge the terms hinted at by the lawyer as 
fair and moderate, all things considered; and 
avowed himself ready to sign the contract. 

‘But there is one objection that you have not 
thought of,” said Dilyard—‘“ the lady, I under- 
stand, is an Episcopalian, and you are deacon of 
a Non-conforming body.” 

“You may leave that to me,” said Sneaks; 
‘‘ after all, these distinctions are but of minor im- 
portance, compared to the root of the matter.” 

So ardent was the good man’s affection for a 
lady he had not yet seen, that he would have 
waived a volume of objections, if the lawyer had 
urged them, in the same way. He would allow 
no obstacles to thwart him; but had the contract 
drawn up and signed forthwith. 

Fortunately, Mr. Dilyard was engaged to dine 
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with Lady Scraggleby the next day, and had the 
privilege of introducing a friend. Nothing could 
have happened better. Mr. Sneaks, of course, 
was the friend who accompanied him. They 


found the venerable Scraggleby Withers reclining 
_on downy pillows by the fireside; she was en- 


veloped in Cashmere shawls, through which the 
folds of a rich satin dress were partially visible. 
Her white hair, drawn thinly down from beneath 
a coiffure of the finest lace, enclosed a face which 
threescore and seventeen years had ploughed up 
into a complete reticulation of wrinkles. Her 
eyes, for her ladyship could not bear the light, 
were fortified with a huge pair of golden green- 


glass goggles, which shut them in on all sides. Her 


head shook at times with a slight palsy, and her 
hands, encased in delicate kid, trembled as, in 
token of welcome, she touched the proffered palm 
of her visitors. 

When dinner was over, business of the first 
importance demanded the presence of the lawyer 
elsewhere, and he retired, leaving our friend 
Phil, when the servants also had withdrawn, 
alone with the fair object of his new-born desires. 
Placing himself in a favourable position to see 
and to be seen (for, as we have hinted before, 
Phil was a comely-looking man), he began to 
throw out a few feelers by way of commencing a 
confidential conversation and turning it into a 
profitable channel. He found, as he told the 
lawyer next morning, Lady Scraggleby a most 
genial companion, an imbued with reli- 
gious sentiment, and, though evidently not ac- 
customed to the phraseology of the denomination 
with which he was privileged to worship, yet so 
cordially united with them in doctrine and good 
works, that his spirit yearned towards her to a 
degree that he couldn’t account for. He con- 
cluded his visit by reading, at her ladyship’s 
desire, a short homily, for their mutual edifica- 
tion—the contents of which she had been so kind 
as to commend to his consideration, with the view 
that he should edify her with his comments upon 
it at his next visit. 

Placed upon the footing of a privileged visitor, 
the gratified Phil so improved his opportunities 
as to become speedily regarded as her ladyship’s 
bosom friend; but of course he did not sto 
even there, though by what means he contri 
to thaw the natural rigidity of seventy-seven, and 
to instal himself as the sighing suitor of the 
sainted Scraggleby is a problem which he was 
much better qualified to carry out to a practical 
solution, than we, from lack of any experience in 
such matters, are able to explain. It must be 
taken into account that he was not without a 
good word in his behalf from the lawyer, who, as 
her ladyship’s agent, had frequent interviews, of 
which it may be inferred that he made prudent 
use to back the suit of his friend—though of 
course without ever seeming aware that such 
suit was in progress. The course of true love, 
which lasted for a whole month, ran smoothly to 
the end. A happy month it was to the gallant 
Sneaks, whose consequence dilated proportionately 
as he saw himself gradually approaching the goal 
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of his ambition and the crowning of his joys. | that remains to him, but in a rather staccato sort 


When at length her ladyship, hiding her suffused | 
| “‘ What is the matter, deary >” asks the black- 


wrinkles behind her fan, sighed out a_ half- 
reluctant consent, and authorised him to procure 
the license, his raptures knew no bounds, and he 
actually so far forgot himself as to bestow an 
alms on a cripple whom he encountered on leaving 
the house to take immediate steps for procuring 
that magical document. 

Lady Scraggleby being averse to publicity, and 
desiring that, if possible, the affair might not be 


talked of at all—the marriage took place at the | 


secluded village of Claverton. The party jour- 
neyed thither in her ladyship’s carriage. The 
bride was assisted from it by her spouse elect into 
a wheeled chair, in which, being unable to walk, 
she was trundled up to the altar. Dilyard gave 
her away; and within half-an-hour after the 
ceremony was concluded the triumphant Sneaks 
handed him a cheque upon his banker for the sum 
agreed upon; which cheqre the lawyer cashed ere 
the lapse of an hour, and but a few minutes 
before the doors of the bank were shut for the 
day—having returned to Bath as soon as he could 
conveniently escape from the happy pair. 

The happy pair meanwhile took post-horses, 
and on the wings of love hied away to a ro- 
mantic village situated on the coast of the Bristol 
Channel. . 

The last month had been to Sneaks, notwith- 
standing the rapturous anticipations which had 
made it so delightful, a period of considerable 
anxiety and apprehension, such as of course all 
true lovers feel. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, if in the full satisfaction of his heart 
he slept long and soundly when at length se- 
cure of his idol he clasped her in his fervid em- 
brace. Sweet were the dreams that lapped his 
slumbers, and bathed in life and sunshine were 
the glorious visions of pastoral landscape which, 
as he trod in fancy the domains of his fair bride, 
smiled upon him as their lord. 

The odours of breakfast were already pervading 
the hotel when Sneaks awoke from the dream of 
bliss. He stretched out his arms, but his bride 
had flown; he rubbed his eyes, drew aside the 
curtain, and looked around the bridal chamber. 
Good heavens! what a shocking spectacle meets 
his view! There! there! in his very presence, 
before the cheval glass, and with her back towards 
him, stands a buxom young female with fair 
white neck and swelling bust, and a pair of flash- 
ing black eyes reflected in the mirror, that seem 
to look in every direction at once. With round 
plump arms, she is shaking out her long jet-black 
tresses, and brushing them vigorously before she 
ties them up in a knot. Aghast, the bewildered 
bridegroom looks round for Lady Scraggleby—the 
dear creature is nowhere to be seen—only on the 
dressing-table the golden green-glass goggles and 
a thin front of white hair—and on a chair the 
Cashmere shawls, and on another the lavender 
satin dress. Speechless with affright, and the 

resentiment of some horrid disaster, poor Sneaks 
can do nothing but groan—and that he imme- 
diately commences doing with all the strength 


of style. 


eyed lass, with the faintest perceptible tone of 
| banter in her voice, and turning round, presents 
to the view of the amazed Sneaks the full-length 
portrait, in voluptuous undress, of our lively 
friend Polly Carter. 

6 Who ?— who?” gasped Phil, — ‘who are 
you: 

“Who am I? my precious darling !—well, I’m 
sure that 7s a strange question to ask your own 
wife, whom you vowed to love, honour and cherish 
not twenty-four hours ago !”’ 

‘Wife !—what do you mean, young woman? 
Where is Lady Scraggleby ?” 

“There 7s no Lady Scraggleby now, lovee— 
that part is played out, and really I think I did 
it famously.” 

Sneaks lay back in bed, and groaned. 

“‘ Don’t take on, deary, but be a good hub, and 
Pll tell you all about if. In love, as in war you 
know, all stratagems are fair. Ah! you little 
know what a woman will dare to obtain the man 
she loves !” 

Here, as the truth began to dawn upon the 
stricken Phil, the poor wretch fell a snivelling. 

Clever Polly! she fell a whimpering too, and 
caught him round the neck, and mingled her 
tears with his. But when, at the recollection of 
his thousand pounds, Sneaks dashed her away, 
and started up wrathfully indignant at the trick 
that had been played him, she roused her- 
self as suddenly, and met him again on equal 
terms. 

“Tf you are not Lady Scraggleby Withers, 
pray who the devil are you, madam?” demanded 
Sneaks, forgetting his piety in his rage. 

“Tam a woman, Mr. Sneaks,” said Polly—“ and 

The man that lays his hand upon a woman, 

Save in the way of kindness, is a wreteb, 

Whom ’twere gross flattery to call a coward.” 
And as she said this, she rubbed the white 
shoulder which her husband had so roughly 
spurned. ‘‘ And what is more, my dear, I am 
your wife; and, being the wife of a gentleman, I 
expect the treatment of a lady.” 

‘‘Confound it, madam, will you answer my 
question. I suppose I have a right to ask it.— 
Who are you, I want to know?” | 

“Ton’t be violent, my dear, because no good 
can possibly come of it. I am a respectable 
person, I assure you, and nobody can lay anything 
to my charge. When you married my sole rela- 
tive, Mrs. Tatters, you deprived me, without 
knowing it, of the only expectations I had; and 
when you buried her, poor soul, I resolved to 
marry you myself. I will make you a good wife, 
if you will let me—but if you won’t, you'll take 
the consequences, you know, and they won't be 
very agreeable. What is done can’t be undone, 
recollect, and the wisest thing is to make the best 
of it. As for me, and who I am, make your mind 
easy—I am, vr rather I was, before I became 
your wife, a member of the histrionic profession. 
As a citizen of Bath, you must have heard at some 
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quent—when he was abusive, she treated him 


‘He returned to Bath a poorer but a wiser man. 


time or otier, although you are no play-goer, of | 
poor Polly Carter, who fell down from the skies | 
and was picked up a martyr—a martyr to Thespis, | 
you know—” | 

‘Confusion |” interrupted Sneaks, ‘‘an actress ! 
a base theatrical drab! and you think to make 
me the victim of your diabolical imposture ? 
Now mark me, madam, I'll have this infernal 
knot untied if it costs me every penny I have in 
the world. You shall repent this gross villany 
as long as you live. I'll find a way to punish 
you, madam—l’ll find a way to punish you— 
brazen swindler that you are !” 

‘No you won't, dearie—I’m sure you won't, 
because if you did anything of that sort, you see, 
I should be obliged to have the whole business 
wrote out in a comedy; and I should play the 
principal character myself—‘the part of Polly 
Carter by Mrs. Philip Sneaks ’—what a capital 
line it would make in the play-bills! All the 
world would come aud see me, and it would have 
a famous run.” 

** Zounds, madam, hold 
yourself out of my sight !” 

“Yes, my love; I'll go and order breakfast, 
and see that you have a comfortable cup of 
coffee.” And Polly, slipping into a morning- 
gown, tripped away with a face as merry as ever 
she wore before the lamps on a Benefit night. 

Not knowing exactly how men feel when tiiey 
get caught in the trap which they set for others, 
we must leave the reader to imagine what were 
the emotions of Mr. Sneaks at this interesting 
crisis of his history. All we know for fact is, 
that Polly manceuvred and managed him with a 
degree of tact that did her infinite credit. When 
he was furious, she became irate and magnilo- 


your tongue, and take 


with irony and sarcasm—and when he was maud- 
lin, she was tenderly sympathetic. Improbable 
as such a result may appear, she effectually tamed 
him down, before the honeymoon was over, into 
a husband of average complacency and civility. 


He had the whole expense of Polly’s audacious 
experiment to defray—in return for which he had 
the novel privilege’of lavishing any paternal ten- 
derness that might be latent in his nature upon 
Polly’s lanky offspring. In his secret heart he 
nursed a volcano of wrath to launch at the head 
of the traitor Dilyard ; but that worthy, without 
waiting for the explosion, called to pay him a 
congratulatory visit, and bantered him so neatly 
in the presence of his wife upon the conspiracy 
they had concocted together with a view to his 
present happiness, that he could find no vent for 
his rage, and had to quench its smothered fires in 
his own breast. Mr. Sneaks’s hymeneal career 
closed on his union with the limping actress. She 
made him a better wife than he deserved for 
a period of twice seven years; at the close of 
which she laid him by the side of her relative 
Biddy, and inherited his entire fortune. She 
survives him yet. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 


We left Mr. Christopher Lick Sidle erga, 
the part of Signior Tomtarini at the “‘Cat an 
Salutation” in Whitechapel. From that time until 
about the year of European revolutions we lost 
sight of that good-natured individual, and can 
record nothing of his proceedings. From informa- 
tion for which we are indebted to the columns 
of the public prints, we are enabled to state that 
just about the time that the Italians were fighting 
so hard for their independence, Sidle was engaged 
in making a bold and strenuous effort for the 
establishment of his own. Whether it was that 
the Atmospheric Vinegar Company disappointed 
his expectations we cannot say, because we do 
not know what expectations he may have formed 
—we only know that he relinquished his advo- 
cacy of that notable concern, and gave out to all 
anxious inquirers that he had resigned the agency, 
and that it had passed into other hands. The 
speculation by which he sought to reconstruct his 
broken fortunes, and which brought his name be- 
fore the public eye in a manner which must have 
been peculiarly annoying to a man of his modest 
and retiring character, was. one of a purely phi- 
lanthropic nature. He had always been L peg 
to the society of the ladies, and, as a general rule, 
his attentions and good offices had been flatter- 
ingly reciprocated by the fair sex; and it needs 
excite no wonder that to their interests he directed 
his special attention in a new and grand scheme, 
to the success of which he looked for the re- 
establishment of his lost position in the world. 
He had long been of opinion that the rights and 
privileges of woman were shamefully neglected in 
this country, and felt it a disgrace to the gallantry 
of its defenders that while universities and colleges 
were open for the advan of her sons, the 
daughters of England were uncared for by the 
State, and left to languish in ignorance, or to 
glean a scant and fragmentary education from 
sources altogether inadequate for any very efficient 
purpose. ‘This great national evil Mr. Sidle un- 
dertook to remedy, and, with the view of making 
a beginning, he proposed, through the medium of 
printed prospectuses to and circulated 
extensively among the parties most nearly inte- 
rested, the establishment of a College for the Edu- 
cation of the Daughters of the Clergy and of Officers 
of the Army and Navy. The proposition in itself 
was excellent, especially as the prospectus set 
forth that the benefits of the institution were not 
intended to be strictly confined to members of 
the ecclesiastical and military orders, but to be 
ultimately extended to all the liberal professions. 
The college was to be situated in a healthy and 
picturesque suburb of London, where the advan- 
tages of scientific lectures and the most accom- 
plished masters would be readily attainable. A 
tirst-class education would be infallibly imparted 
to every young lady whom Nature had qualified 
to receive it—and this great boon was to be secured 
at a cost comparatively trifling, owing to the com- 
prehensive scale upon which the design of the 
founder would be carried out. In order to pre- 
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vent the possibility of failure through defaulters, 
all payments were to be quarterly, and made in 
advance. Thus the institution would never be in 
the dark as to its means, or subject to the vicis- 
situdes of a trading speculation. 

It is really a pity that we have not to record the 
carrying out into stability and permanence of an 
institution so undeniably advantageous to our fair 
friends. It happened, however, that the great 
mind which was capable of conceiving this splendid 
scheme was unfortunately disqualified for that 
minute attention to the trifling details of pounds, 
shillings and pence, which could alone render it 
a practicable one. Neither parents and guardians, 
nor their wards and offspring, were slow of appre- 
ciating the benefits offered them. The prelimi- 
nary payments poured in, and not a few pupils 
arrived, and were duly received by Mr. Sidle in a 
handsome, furnished house which he had taken for 
their temporary accommodation until the College 
should be opened. It is to be regretted that, 
owing to the multiplicity of business upon his 
hands, Mr. Sidle should have neglected to pay 
over the moneys received into the hands of the 
bankers of the institution—and that an irascible 
clergyman, who had advanced a paltry fifty on 
account of his daughters, should have laid infor- 
mation before a magistrate which induced that 
dignitary to the coarse measure of dispatching a 
couple of policemen to apprehend the philan- 
thropic Sidle. It was not to be expected that our 
friend would willingly submit to any such indig- 
nity. Hedid not. He withdrew haughtily from 
the observation of the myrmidons of the law, and, 
disgusted with the ingratitude of his countrymen, 
in whose behalf he had exerted himself so indefa- 
tigably, he retired in dudgeon to America, whither 
his wife and daughter followed soon after. In the 
land of freedom and repudiation Sidle was in his 
element. His comprehensive genius there shone 
with a lustre which attracted all eyes, and soon 
brought a tide ofdollars to his coffers. In less than a 
twelvemonth he became, according to the New 
Salt Lick ‘‘ Welter,” the most remarkable man of 
the day; and after inaugurating thirty-seven: 
glorious institutions, by each of which he raised 
the great Yankee nation immeasurably above all na- 
tions of the earth, and put a few thousands of dollars 
into his own pocket, he retired to enjoy the fruits 
of his industry in a snug mansion on the banks of 
the Hudson. The last news we heard of him was, 
that, at the unanimous call of the free American 
people, he had been induced to emerge from his 
covert, and to stand as candidate for Congress in the 
Loco- foco interest—with every prospect of being re- 
turned,and becoming a distinguished senator. We 
must not forget to mention that when, two years 
ago, Mr. Chipchase, whose wife brought him a large 
family, emigrated to New York with his unwieldy 
better half and seven children, Sidle, whom he 
sought out, received him graciously, entertained 
him well, and finally, by his interest and recom- 
mendation, put him in a way of doing what he had 
despaired of doing at home—achieving a compe- 
tence for his family. 

In this, our penultimate chapter, we may as 
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well say all that is necessary to be said of those 
other personages who have played their brief parts 
on our little stage, of whom the reader may pos- 
sibly desire such information as we have to impart, 

The gentle Thoroughbrass exhaled his last sigh 
at the dinner-table, a fact of which we became 
suddenly aware almost at the moment when it 
happened. Passing down Milsom-street one 
Michaelmas-day, some fifteen years ago, we were 
nearly knocked over by a blubbering boy, who 
staggered, with a shutter on his shoulders, from a 
shop. The urchin was in a paroxysm of tears and 
terror, and we learned from the inquiries of a 
crowd, which speedily gathered round, that the 
cause of his dismay was the sudden demise of our 
old friend Thoroughbrass, who having dropped in 
accidentally to pay his respects to the annual goose 
of his friend the shopkeeper, had been seized, in 
the act of dining, with an apoplectic fit, which 
carried him off before surgical assistance could be 
obtained. 

Little Dickey, the angling barber, lived toa 
good old age; but the last acts of his life were not 
marked by that ripe sagacity which should be the 
result of long experience. In recording the closing 
events of his career we can only mention with 
brevity what thousands yet living, who must re- 
member him well, are in a position to narrate with 
a degree of circumstantiality to which we cannot 
pretend. When Dickey had attained to three- 
score-and-ten, his wife, who had been for half-a- 
century the faithful partner of his life and tonsorial 
labours, died. Ere a year of his widowhood was 
over, Dickey commenced paying court to a buxom 
barmaid in her teens, and prevailed upon her by 
the bribe of a thousand pounds, the savings of his 
whole life, settled upon herself, to occupy the 
place of his late lamented helpmate. The match 
was fatal to poor Dickey. The young minx 
neglected his business, squandered his money, 
flirted and got tipsy with the young fellows of the 
neighbourhood, and finally broke the poor barber’s 
heart, and buried him before she had been his 
wife a twelvemonth. 

Lazar Benlazar, who may be likened to an over- 
gorged spider bloated with the life-blood of his 
victims, grew fatter, and more pilous, and yel- 
lower, and more gruff, as he grew older. Qualities 
the reverse of social developed themselves in his 
later days, and he. became at length so fond of 
his den that he might be considered almost as 
much a fixture in it as any one of the articles of 
his indescribable collection. He disappeared, 
however, from its dingy atmosphere on a sudden, | 
his best friends, if we are to believe their report, 
could not tell whither. His loss had hardly been 
made public, when a couple of agents of justice 
arrived in Bath from Bow-street, and commenced 
a career of diligent inquiry and investigation on 
his behalf. The worthy man did not, however, 
turn up; his two sons, honest lads, could not 
afford any information as to his whereabouts— 
and if the strangers had anything to his advan- 
tage to communicate, which might be inferred 
from the pertinacity with which they sought him 
out, he lost the benefit of their benevolent inten- 
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tions by his untimely seclusion. As, at the end 
of a year, he did not return, his two dear boys 
wound up his affairs by a general sale of his 
multitudinous effects, and also withdrew from 
Bath, where for many years the family has not 
been heard of. 

O’Swell stuck to his gambling establishments, 
both in Bath and Cheltenham, as long as they 
continued to be remunerative; and when, owing 
to the activity of a reformed corporation, their con- 
tinuance involved danger and, what he liked still 
less, disrespectability, ‘he sold them to the specu- 
lating scion of a London hell, who, not long after 
commencing business, was effectually put to the 
rout by an inroad of the police. O’Swell, having 
thus made another the victim of the vengeance 
which he had himself provoked with impunity 
for twenty-five years, retired upon a fortune 
assessed by rumour at an amount which, were we 
to mention it, would appear almost fabulous. 
That it must have been enormously large, how- 
ever, we gather from a statement which lately 
appeared in the daily papers, to the effect that 
“Terence O’Swell, Esq., had become the pur- 
chaser of ap encumbered estate formerly in the 
occupation of the old Lord Rattlebone,”’ in the 
service of whose son, it will be remembered that 
O’Swell had commenced his prudent career. 

Our notable friend Groggery did not live to 
witness the era of corporation reform, which 
would have broken his heart. ‘This diligent 
thief-taker, seduced by the flavour of some exqui- 
site pine- -apples which by some irregularity in the 
management fell in his way on the night of the 
Mayor’s feast, was so thoughtless as to wash them 
down with beer instead of brandy. Ip conse- 
quence he took a surieit, which produced an 
indigestion, which produced spasms and tympa- 
nitis, which produced dropsy, which produced 
death, that greatest of all thief-takers, who took 
the redoubtable Groggery in his turn. 

Augustus Scudd, after the decease of poor 
Marie, hung on wpon the old fox-hunter his 
father, until that ancient Nimrod himself was 
finally earthed. With his life ceased all claim to 
the diminished patrimony which had provided for 
his old age—and Augustus had to shift for himself. 
What were his experiences as the independent 
arbiter of his own fortune, it is not in our power 
to relate, and we should have been able to report 
nothing concerning him, had it not been that 
during a late pleasure excursion westward by 
railway, we caught a sudden glimpse of him as 
he stood erect as a dart, and holding out his hand 
at the entrance of one of the numerous tunnels 
which pierce the declivitous slopes that lie be- 
tween the cities of Bath and Bristol. It is by 
knocking and tossing about in the world that 
men find their proper level—like shot in a sieve, 
it is the great ones that get to the top, while the 
smallest are shaken to the bottom and have to 
support their bulkier brethren. As policeman on 
a railway, Mr. Scudd looks remarkably well, and 
holds out his hand to a passing train in unim- 
peachable style. 

The destiny of the vagabond Diggs led to an 
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untimely though historical consummation. With 
an amazing talent for beer, he acquired among 
his compotators the reputation of a two-gallon 
man; and his extraordi faculties of imbibition 
being rumoured abroad, had the honour of exhi- 
biting them occ: sionally for the delectation of a 
select class, who, for the sake of witnessing so 
interesting a spectacle, were willing to defray 
the expense of the entertainment. But gratuitous 
drink, which he regarded as the height of bliss, 
proved in the end his bane. When the Reform 
riots broke out in Bristol, Diggs, with the instinct 
of the vulture swooping to the carcase, flew to 
the scene of.action. In the general sack which 
characterised that patriotic exploit, he confined 
his attention exclusively to the cellars of the citi- 
zens, and having fallen upon a hamper of cham- 
pagne, bore it away in triumph to an upper 
chamber, where, barricading the door, to shut out 
his sympathising friends, he sat down to his ex- 
tatic libations. Amidst the uproar and din that 
prevailed without he drained bottle after bottle 
of the celestial liquor, till the little sense he had 
gave place to a mad excitement expressed by yells 
of delirious laughter. Ere a dozen of the flasks 
lay in fragments around him, the house, enveloped 
in flames, was deserted by all whom drunkenness 
had not deprived of motion. Driven at length 
from his lair by the stifling heat, Diggs was seen 
to burst from the garret, bottle in hand, and to 
attempt with staggcring gait the passage of a 
burning beam, from which at every step he trod 
out showers of fire, and to make towards the 
parapet by which there was yet a chance of 
escape to the neighbouring roof; but, with sudden 
leap, a tongue of ruddy flame shot up from the 
molten glow beneath, and in a moment licked 
him from the gaze of ten thousand eyes—to be no 
more seen for ever. 

Both Lawyer Dilyard and Dr. Silverstone con- 
tinued to prosper, and on approaching the decline 
of life, retired upon the fruits of their professional 
practice. 

Dednail made his fortune, and while yet in 
the vigour of life withdrew from the fatigues of 
business to a snug estate which he purchased in 
the vicinity of the city. We happen to know 
that he was the traitor who, by setting the Excise 
on the scent with regard to the contraband pro- 
ceedings of Bagshawe, involved that good man in 
the disgrace of bankruptcy. It is not pleasant to 
us to record the final prosperity of such a fellow 
as this—but we deal in fact, not in poetical 
justice; and though it would be far more 
agreeable to us to chronicle the reward of all the 
virtues than of the single one of prudence, which 
Dednail possessed in perfection, yet in this 
veracious history we are obliged to put down 
things as they are, not as we would wish them 
to be. The resder, if he be wise, ma reconcile 
this departure from the usual turnpike-road in 
which romanccrs travel towards their dénouement, 
by a recourse to his own theory of compensations, 
which, we will answer for it, a 
deserts to every man, and will serve to administer 
justice to Mr. as well as another. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 


‘* Tue winter is past, the rain is over and gone, 
and the time of the singing of the birds is come.” 
—So run the words of prophetic exultation 
which have expressed the gladness of unnumbered 
hearts in hours of gratitude and praise to Him 
whose ‘‘tender mercies are over all His works.”’ 
They are in Martha’s mind, and almost run over 
from her lips, as she sits, this glorious summer 
evening, in the arbour of a suburban garden sur- 
rounded with tall and ancient elms, which, 
situated upon a high ground, overlooks, though 
in the far distance, the hazy forest of towers and 
spires and chimney-tops which constitute the out- 
ward and visible signs of the modern Babylon. 
The arbour commands a view of the winding 
road which runs into London, and upon that 
Martha, lifting her eyes occasionally from the | 
volume she is reading, casts an expecting look. 
From that face, now beaming with placid satis- 
faction, all trace of the ancient sorrow has passed 
away.—Time, that has furrowed it gently and 
tenderly, has shed a halo of peace and tranquillity 
upon every feature; and though her once dark 
locks are now slightly sprinkled with grey, there 
is a calm and quiet beauty in her countenance 
which youth has not to boast, and which age only 
confers upon the truthful and the pure in heart. 

Dozing in a rustie seat upon which a broad 
silver snuff-box glimmers in the sun; his head, 
from which his hat has fallen on the sward, 
covered with a thick shock of hair as white as 
snow—reclines an aged man, taking his after- 
dinner nap. From a distant part of the garden 
we can hear the soft prattle of children, their 
quick, short laugh, and the patter of their tiny 
feet; and behind the imperfect screen of a bed of 
standard roses backed with the stately holly- 
hocks, we can discern their graceful forms darting 
to and fro in frolicsome play. Among them, 
as light of heart and as frolicsome as they, a 
dark-eyed lady, whom they call‘‘ Mama” and cover 
with kisses and caresses, assists their sports and 
joins in their merriment. 

In the midst of their play Martha rises from 
her seat, and crossing the lawn, enters the house 





through the conservatory which stands open. A 
minute after, the bell is heard to ring ; then there | 
is the noise of carriage-whcels along the road, | 
and the children are heard shouting ‘“ Papa! 
papa!’ Papa himself, in the person of our hero | 
Ilted, leaps among them from the carriage, from | 
which John Brunt also alights as it enters the, 

unds. As a matter of course Nancy thrusts | 
the baby into Ilted’s face the moment he is on | 
terra firma, and as a matter of course, too, there | 
is kissing going on in which baby has no share ; 
and then John Brunt gets his pocket picked by 
Nancy’s first-born, who is a sad shameless fellow, 
she says, but who doesn’t care for that, and runs 
off with his booty, which happens to be the very 
toy for which he was sighing yesterday. 

The noise and babble of this arrival wake up 
the old gentleman with the white head, and after 


a very deliberate yawn and a stretch or two, he 
THE 





recovers his hat, takes a couple of pinches of snuff, 
and gets upon his legs. 

“Well, my dear Sir,” says Ilted, coming for- 
ward with the young pickpocket, who has clam- 
bered upon his shoulder, ‘“‘I hope you have got 
rid of your unpleasant symptoms by this time.” 

“By Jove,” says Bagshawe, for the white- 
headed old gentleman is none other, “I for- 
got all about that. Let me see—I think I fee] 
a touch of the nerves down the back; but a cup 
of chocolate will set me all right.” 

“lo be sure it will,’’ says John; “‘ your nerves 


are like a felon’s crimes.”’ 


‘‘ How do you make that out?” says Bagshawe. 

‘Because they never trouble you unless some- 
body or other or something or other recals them 
to your mind.” 

“ Ah, by Jove! that’s all you know about it.”’ 

‘‘ And enough too,” says John; ‘‘ but come, 


| do your duty and kiss the babies ali round before 


they go to bed.” 

Bagshawe obeys; and that important ceremony 
having been gone through by the rest, according 
to the established usage, the party enters the house, 
where Martha awaits them at the tea-table. 

We need hardly inform the reader that when 
Betsy, who fell a martyr to the profession she 
assumed, died from a malignant fever contracted 
at the bedside of one of her patients, and Bag- 
shawe, now alone and friendless, applied to Ilted 
for assistance, our hero,—not unmindful of his 
old benefactor, offered him the shelter of his 
home. We do not know whether Bagshawe ex- 
pected this—it is not unlikely that he did, be- 
cause it was a kindness which, if the circumstances 
had been reversed, he would have been capable 
of conferring. At any rate he gladly accepted 
the offer; and in the society of his young protégé, 
now & prosperous merchant, and of his old friend 
John Brunt, who would not be separated from 
Nancy, found a grateful compensation in his old 
age for the many mortifications he had undergone. 
Some of the old legion of imaginary complaints 
visited him at times, and we have a notion that 
so far from interfering with the enjoyment of his 
existence, they rather added to it by affording 
him a species of employment to which from 
the habit of years he had become accustomed. 
Neither nerves, humours, ganglions, megrims, 
dropsy, nor gout have killed him yet, and it is 
to be hoped all will spare him some years longer. 

Contrary to the expectations of John Brunt, he 
found on inquiry that provision had been made 
for the daughter of poor Ruth, in case she should 
ever be heard of—though all hopes of that event 
had long since been given up. 
difficulty, however, in establishing Nancy’s claim. 
In her the brothers Greville recognised at once 
the child of their long-lost sister, and joyfully 
paid over the sum, with its twenty-years’ accu- 
mulations, bequeathed her by the will of their 
father. Insisting that her home was with them, 
they would not hear of her ‘return to Bath; and 
it was from their hospitable roof that Ilted, about 
six months after the decease of his unhappy father, 
bore her away as his bride. 


END. 


There was no . 


— 
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RETROSPECTIONS OF A REVERIST; OR, HOW I HAVE LIVED AND LOVED. 


“We are such stuff 
As dreams are made 


of, and our little life 


Is rounded with a sleep.” 


IV. 


‘‘An, I see you still belong to the precious party 
of Progress, and I suppose you call me a renegade, 
as other people do.” 

““No;” said I, ‘my accusation is, not that 
you are false to a party or a set of doctrines, but 
that you are false to the dream of your youth,—I 
might say, of your boyhood.” 

“Time and unfortunate experiences dispel our 
illusions.” 

“TI do not believe in ¢//ustons in what I call the 
base sense of that word. There have been moments 
in the course of the time which has elapsed since 
we last met when I have been disposed, in a sort 
of ignoble petulance which fifth-rate Byrons call 





despair, to write up ‘‘ The glory has departed,” 
and look upon the world thenceforth as a mere | 
chandlery-store for the accommodation of creatures | 
whose lives were to be bounded by bread and cheese, | 
and regulated by a perpetual regard to two distant 
places called Heaven and Hell. But I took the | 
wlarm in time, struggled with the toils of cireum- 
stance, cried to the Strong for help, and found 
rest.” 

“‘ Where ?” 

“Tn the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing.”’ 

“Ah, you’re a Theosophist.”’ 

‘¢ Don’t call names, that’s a good feHow !”’ 

“Tt’s all fair; you said I was ‘false’ to the 
dream of my boyhood. Now there goes a doctor’s 
hoy on the other side of the way; what do you 
suppose his dreams may be? He’s a stubborn 


I knows a boy as ’is mother takes in mangling, 
and he stole a shillin’ out of the grosher’s till last | 
Wednesday while they was at dinner, and p’raps 
he’s got your key ?” 

“ You're sure you know nothing about it ?”’ 

‘Me Sir—no Sir!’ The grosher pitched into 
‘im jest about a bit, and didn't he squeak !” 

“ Well, look about, will you, and see if you can 
find it for me, that’s a fine fellow.” 

‘Yes Sir, Pll go and look round the gutters 
and hareys, and hast the gal at the milk-shop.” 

Two days and no latch-key, but most interested 
inquiries and affectionate condolence from Mer- 
cury, when he called. 

‘“ Hi!—Just step here. Now, if you'll find 
that key, I'll give you a plateful of that nice 
pudding there.” 

‘‘Master says cold puddin’ isn’t olesome in ot 
weather, Sir.” 

‘Then, a new fourpenny-piece.”’ 

“T aint got no idea wheres it is, but [ll try, 
Sir, as you seems so perticklery hanxious.”’ 

In the afternoon, Mercury brought the key, a 
little rusted, and walked off with his fourpenny- 
piece. I watched him down the street, where he 
encountered an alter idem in the boy of another 
apothecury who had incurred the deadly enmity 
of mine, because he attended poor midwifery cases 
for half-a-guinea. T could tell, by the animated 
pantomime in which Mercury relieved his excited 
feelings, that he was describing, with many 
flourishes, what he considered a highly creditable 
business transaction with myself. 

I suppose it may be from a remnant of the 


fact, he is, and appreciates stubborn facts, depend | esprit de corps that T cannot find it in me to be 


upon it.” 
“‘ He does —also latch-keys and fourpenny- 
pieces,” said I, smiling. .... 


As I like to slip in and out in a quiet way 
sometimes, I find much convenience in a latch- 
key. Once upon atime I missed it; and, after 





putting things together, my suspicions fell upon 


hard upon that little seape-grace. 

‘‘O, death in life! The days that are no more *”’ 
Must I dream that over again? It is no “ vision 
beatific” in which I fancy myself once more a 
miserable little errand-boy to an Evangelical grocer 
in Saffron-hill, London. 

In the midst of privation, nay, real want, and 


that doctor’s boy, whose visits to my door were | hard work, my mother had taught me to read, to 
rather frequent just then. I distinctly remembered | say my “ Tables,” and had started me in penman- 


leaving the key in the latch, and I had missed it 
shortly after Mereury in buttons called with a 
phial containing coloured nitre and water, to be 
charged half-a-crown in the bill at Christmas. 

‘ane T" 

‘* Yes, Sir.” 

‘Have you seen a latch-key on the mat, or on 
the steps !”’ 

‘‘Latch-key, Sir !—no Sir, I aint seen no lateh- 
key, Sir.” 

“‘O; it was in the door the other day, when 
you came.” - 





‘‘ P’raps some boy’s bin and took it away, Sir; 


ship. She was constantly repeating choice say- 
ings, which I treasured up in my mind, and shall 
never forget. 


Improve in each ingenious art, 
Learning, like beauty, wins the heart— 


. Or, 
ir of nothing that you would attain, 
Unwearied diligence your point will gain— 


Goodness in virtue only ’s understood; 
None ’s truly great that is not truly good, 
In the morning, when my father was out, she: 
used to close the shutters, and kneel down to pray 
342 
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with me. I think the lesson most frequently on 
her lips was forgiveness of injuries; but I know 


she used to find it very hard to pardon any one | pee 


| Did you hear profitably on Tuesday evening?” 


who suspected her or me of an untruth, and I 


have seen her weep bitterly at such times. There 


was a kind cab-proprietor who on rare occasions 
used to drive us a little way out of town, with 


his wife and child,—to Hampstead Heath, or the | 


borders of Epping Forest, and very happy we 
used to be under the hawthorns, or the wild-brier 

_ roses. On Sundays she used, when she could, to 
attend a chapel in Soho, where there was a 
minister (not long ago dead) who was understood 
to be the ablest of the respectable High-Calvinist 
school in London. But she was longing all the 
while to be back again to the little Arian Mil- 
lenarian church in E ; as, being of the creed 
of one John Milton, she could not be admitted to 
the sacramental table of orthodox people. 

At between ten and eleven years of age, mainly 
through my father’s importunities, I became 
factotum to that ‘‘Evangelical”’ grocer in Saffron- 
hill, and made the fourth in an establishment 
which, before my arrival, consisted of Mr. Grocer, 
his wife, and his only child—a daughter. 

My ‘“‘ Evangelical”’ proprietor and dirty tyrant 
was a man to be remembered,—rather by way of 
nightmare than of dream, however. He was a 
Scotchman and a Mac Something, but had very 
little of the northern accent. He was short and 
thickly built. His hair was fiery red, bristly, and 
close-cropped round a cannon-ball head. He had 
gooseberry eyes, which protruded enormously 
under thick eyebrows that met in a great bush 
over his nose. He wore white neck-ties, which, 
tall and stiff as they were, gave you the idea of 
being literally ‘‘chokers,’” when he opened his 
eyes as wide—and as far—as he could. He talked 
everlastingly and unmercifully, with no fear of 
little dogs’ tails before his eyes. ‘The passport to 
his favour was to declare yourself ‘a lost, guilty 
creature,’ upon which he was sure to quote an 
inappropriate text of Scripture as ‘a portion”’ 
expressly intended for “‘ poor sinners.” He gloried 
in his intense ignorance, despised ‘‘vain learning,”’ 
and generally began conversation with his betters 
by saying that where he went to school they never 
taught a word of ‘‘grammar or astronomy ;” 
which with him stood for the whole circle of 
sciences, arts, and languages. He drove a thriving 
trade, and was probably as honest as the general 
run of shopkeepers; but Heaven help the poor 
housewife that had a drunken husband, and 
“‘booked”” without means of paying in due 
time! His piety may have been the best he was 
capable of, but his godly talk sounded uncommonly 
like blasphemy, and to caricature it is scarcely 
possible. , Late at night, just before Christmas 
time, a ‘‘ brother in the Lord”’ drops in, and finds. 
us picking and polishing up plums and currants :— 

‘‘ You seem very busy, Brother Mac——” 

‘“« Pretty well, the Lord be praised !—(A deep 


1»? 





sigh.) Not unto us—not unto us! 
«Tired, I dare say, with your extra work, just 


now.” 
‘Oh, yes!—(sigh)—much wearied! 


But it 


OF A KEVERIST ; 


is through much tribulation that we must enter 
‘the Kingdom. Willum, how air we in lemon- 


1 >—take out the drore and Jook.”’ 


“Well, n—no—(sigh)—not much communion; 
hardly a word for poor sinners from beginning to 

end of the sermon.” 
‘‘ Let’s see, Brother Mac , do you take the 
‘Trumpet?’ Profits to the Haged Pilgrims. 
Last number contains a sweet bit—‘ Some of the 
_Lord’s Gracious Dealings with Miss Kerenhap- 
| puch Jones, of Rotherhithe.’ ” 

“ Ah!—(sigh)—I’ve been much exercised this 
week concerning those words ‘Go unto a land 
which I shall show unto thee.’ The Lord seemed 
to order and direct my thoughts to a larger shop 
in Exmouth-street, but Willum, turn dowr. 
that gas a bit—the coming-in is high. A rush- 
light '—yes, my girl.” 

‘“‘ Please, Sir, mother’s very ill to-night, and 
father isn’t come home, and I’m forced to sit up 
with her; and she says could you let her have a 
half-quartern loaf and an ounce of tea?” 

A “brother ”’ being present, he cannot escape, 
but vents his bile, as he hands the poor thing her 
loat and tea, by asking— 

‘Your poor mother goes to Church, don’t she? 
I hear they're very Armeenian there; I hope she 
has thought of her poor soul? ”’ 

Mr Mac rented a chapel on his own be- 
hoot; and had a congregation. It was my lot to 
‘‘sit under” him occasionally; and in the even- 
ing, when no dinner-time interfered, I have heard 
him hammer away for an hour and forty minutes, 
and then finish with—‘‘ You'll pardon me to- 
night, Bulloved !—(his way of calling his flock 
‘ Beloved’)—I’ll go on with the subjit another 

















time!” Also he had edited a hymnbook, and 
included what he termed “ A Few OnierNaLs.” 
One couplet of one hymn, supposed to be in praise 
of the Divine perfections, 1 remember— 

“ For there’s no star but what he made, 

Nor herb, nor stone, nor tree, nor blade.’’* 
The asterisk was important, because it led you to 
a foot-note:— 
* “ Of grass.” 

Mr. Mae ruled his household with a rod of 
iron, and would probably have quoted 1 Timothy, 
ill. 4 and 5, if called upon to justify himself: it 
is very likely he did often quote it to his poor 
little wife, who must have led a wretched existence 
with her “ brute of a husband.” She looked as if 
she might once have been a woman of spirit, but it 
had all evaporated under the red-hot tyranny of 
her married life; and I never saw her excited, or 
with a colour in her cheek. I have watched her 
hearth-stoning the door-step, polishing the fire- 
irons, wringing a huge bed-quilt, and wondered at 
her bloodless face when she was straining every 
muscle. Poor thing! I am sometimes inclined to 
think she believed in her husband, and looked up 
to him as a sort of divinity ; at all events, she so 
far entered into his spirit, and accepted his code 
of morals concerning subordinates, as to treat 
me very indifferently,—for which I have long ago 
heartily forgiven her. 














OR, HOW IT HAVE LIVED AND LOVED. 


There were three persons, besides my dear 
mother, who contributed much towards making 
my condition under the “Evangelical” chandler’s 
shopkeeper’s rule, a bearable one. Let me re- 
gister grateful thoughts, as they pass through my 
mind, of my tyrant’s daughter, of the assistant- 
potboy at the “‘ Robin Hood and Princess Char- 
lotte,” and of the assistant-potboy’s widowed 
mother, whose Malapropisms were never to be 
forgotten, and whose copy of “‘ Kirke White's 
Remains” was thrust upon every comer for 
perusal,—upon me among the rest. 

When I went to Mr. Mac ’s, it was a year 
since I had seen Lotty, and I have now and then 
wondered how it was that little Mary did not dis- 
place her image in my mind. Real golden hair, 
a clear, large blue-grey eye, a nicely chiselled 
face, a high white forehead, and a soft voice of 
her own, had little Mary. She was always watch- 
ing me about, and at “family prayer” (such 
prayer!) if I lifted up my eyes, I was almost sure to 
catch hers fixed full upon me, with a childish 
compassionate interest. She was a year my senior, 
and her truly maternal “ Here, little boy !”’ as she 
brought me, at my first tea behind the counter, 
an extra slice of bread and butter, surreptitiously 
obtained perhaps, or surrendered from her own 
store, is ‘yet sounding in my ears. Well, I have 
since thanked her for that more than once. I 
never quite understood Mary’s position in the 
household, or the quality of the influence she 
exercised over my master. It would be wrong to 
say he was hind to her, because kindness is a thing 
you could not couple with his name at all—but 
he humoured her in a surprising manner; allowed 
her to come down-stairs from bed in her night- 
gown when she was disturbed by the ringing of 
church-bells, which affected her strangely, and to 
sit at the round table in the parlour adjoining the 
shop till the general bed-time, reading or working 
in a tall chair, from which her little white feet. 
and ancles depended very prettily, and much to 
my admiration; and I sometimes used to think 
he looked at her with a half-superstitious expres- 
~sion in his eyes. On Saturday nights late, when 
I had crept to the foot of the staircase in the dark, 
tired out, and half-disposed to cry, Mary would 
seck me out, and, touching my hand lightly, 
whisper, “ Little boy ’’—or, after a few weeks had 
made her familiar,—‘“‘ William, you're very tired, 
aint you? It'll soon be time to go home, and 
then you'll have all to-morrow to rest in.” The 
crib, or loft, or what-not, in which I used to sleep 
every night but Saturday night, began to display 
some comical attempts at ornament, after my 
occupancy was a month old; the only shelf which 
was not lumbered up bore a little shell-basket 
marked ‘‘ A Present from Margate for a Good 
Girl,” in which were a few sprigs of lavender. 
Once, she told me mysteriously, but looking me 
very full in the face, with her eyes as wide open 
as possible, that she was working me ‘some- 
thing,” and then she ran hastily away. The 
‘‘ something”’ proved to be a kind of book-marker, 
made of cardboard, and inlaid with blue and 
white beads, so as to give this device—‘‘ Dear 
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William, Think Of Me.” I soon came to under- 
stand that Mary was a pet with the best and most 
respectable of my master’s customers, who made 
her little presents, and invited her to their houses, 
so that she was a much better instructed girl than 
could, under the circumstances, have been ex- 
pected. Her being allowed to take so much 
notice of me I attributed to her mother’s being 
one of those people who never appear to observe 
anything, and to the curious influence she always 
seemed to exercise over her father. But 80 
deeply was the image of my little country 
playmate Lotty engraven in my heart, that I 
actually turned with a sort of displeasure from 
Mary’s manifold displays of kindness; I felt that 
all my loving and regardful thoughts were due 
to Lotty, and it was with difficulty that I could 
command myself so far as to make poor Mary 
some small present as an acknowledgment of her 
gifts and goodnesses. Under the advice of my 
friend the potboy’s mother, however,—and when 
I consulted her as to the article I should 
buy, telling her candidly the whole case, she 
laughed till the tears ran down her face,—I 
bought Mary a gorgeous needlecase; not, I 
must say, without some self-denial before I could 
collect the cost. When I presented it, my 
blue-eyed little patroness blushed very red, said 
emphatically “‘O, thank you, William !’—and 
scampered off, as if I had levelled a pistol at 
her. 

The assistant potboy at the ‘‘ Robin Hood 
and Princess Charlotte” was Mary’s devoted 
admirer and slave, and had solicited and 
cultivated my acquaintance with ulterior views, 
when he found his suit was far from prosperous. 
Not deriving from the new connection with myself 
all the advantage he had calculated upon, he 
began to cross-examine me at street-corners, with 
a severe countenance and much beating about the 
bush, to ascertain if I was the favoured swain. 
Satisfied upon that point, he timidly invited my 
co-operation in a scheme for what he vaguel 
and vigorously called “a reg’lar go in,” of whi 
I could gather only the leading features; they 
were, to ‘‘ polish off the hold bloke,” tie Mrs. 
Mac to a bed-post, and carry off little Mary 
vi et armis. Objections on the score of moral 





propriety be pooh-poohed, but he was sensible to 


certain doubts I threw upon the feasibility of 
his suggested enterprise, and became moody, 
thoughtful, and solitary. On the whole, however, 
he contracted a way of looking up to me and 
asking my advice, which he did on some very 
droll questions :— 

“IT say, Bill; there’s a feller goin’ te be hung 
o’ Monday: do you think you and her could get 
out on the sly and go with us, and then I might 
pitch it into her as we went along?” 

I thought not. Another time, after a succes- 
sion of repulses, poor fellow! he asked, “Did I 
think if he went reg’lar to her father’s chapel, 


and learnt to sing ’ymns, she’d mind him ?” 
Again I th not. — 
“ Praps it’s because I’m a pot-boy: if I was 


to take a more genteeler situation, now?” 
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Could not say; but I fancied she would like to | 


wait a few years. 
as now, if I had whiskers ?”’ 
y, he decided to possess his soul in pa-| 


tience till his whiskers should grow, and then—_ 


oh! Meantime, he was kind and consolatory to 
me, chiefly out of his horror and hate of the ‘hold 
bloke.” 

Strange world! Here were pathetical cross- 
purposes, and a tragedy in little: potboy loved 
Mary; Mary loved pothoy’s friend; potboy’s 
friend loved somebody else: thereupon, lovers’ 
joys and lovers’ pains for all four of the little 
actors, and life-long results for three of them. 

Life-long! I suppose it is true, that not one 
man in a thousand marries his first love; but he 
who can recall the dear dream of his youth, 
without a thrill of soft, persuasive melancholy 
that leaves him dimmer-eyed and clearer-hearted, 
would 


“ 





peep and botanise 
Upon his mother’s grave!” 

There! my candle is out; and the moon- 
light, through the half-drawn curtain, throws the 
shadow of the tall geranium upon my paper, and 
old familiar things in the room take fantastic 
shapes. O ye unforgotten beloved ones, upon 
whose grave the white cold light lies peacefully, | 
rest ye peacefully too! For I also am happy, in 

a valley where whosoever weeps is not always | 
»Prscer sorrowful; and the gates of the death- 
less land seem pearlier through blessed tears, when 
I press your memory to my heart ! 

Tut! Have I never seen moonlight before? 
Blessed be he who invented domestic bell-pulls ; 
for here comes another candle. 

Mrs. ‘Turrell, mother of Mary’s adorer, was 

eat in Kirke White, in dramatic matters, in 
dilaniated English, and in the heavenly bodies. 
Of the heavenly bodies her knowledge was not 
equal to her apparent appreciation of what she 


often told me was the ‘‘ most sublimest of the | 


sciences ;”” but keen was the zest with which she 
would talk to me of ‘* Satan which is the remark- 

ablest of all the planetary orbits on account of his | 
extrornary ring and seven moons which is all | 


necessary to enable the inabitants to support the “woman, 


2 | 


cold temperament, being so fur off from the sun. 
And I call to mind with amusement, though not 
unthankfully, how when | complained to her one 
night of some indignity received from my master, 
she gave me a consolutory speech and a penny, 








“ Ruin seize thee, ruthless King! 
Confu 





_when my instructress would spring from her chair, 


assume an attitude, and cry— 

‘Gracious me, boy! why don’t you learn to 

' gestulate properly > speak hout! Look here : 
Ru-u-in seize thee, ruthress King! 
Confusion on thy banners w aits 
Though fanned by conquest’s cr-rimson wing, 
They mock the air with hidle state! 
*Elm nor ’Auberk’s twisted mail, 
Nor ev’n thy virtues, Tyrant!— 

(frentically.) There; now my false curis is down! 
Ho, ho, ho! you w on’t go and tell of a poor old 
body like me, will you, ‘boy ? . 

Or it would be ‘Brutus and (¢ ‘assius,’ ” startine 
off in this wise :— ) 

“Now then; you stand there, and fold your 
arms across, and hold up your head, and look very 
serious—that aint it—you must frown a little. 
Now! I’m going to begin—fix your heyes on me! 

That you have wronged me doth appear in this: 

You have condemned and noted Looshus Peller, 

For taking bribes ’ere of the Sardriums; 

Wherein my letters, praying on his side, 

Because I knew the man, were slighted off. 

Now then, ‘you wronged yourself , +But, 
when you come to ‘ Be “ready, Gords!’ vo like this 
|—fix your heye on the ceilin’, stretch both your 
harms up as high as hever you can, and then you 
say— 
‘ Be ready, Gords, with hall your thunderbolts, 
Smash me into pieces!’ ” 

Perhaps, I suggested— 

‘“*¢ Dash me to pieces,’ aint it, Mrs. Turrell ?” 

‘“‘Praps itis; but dash and smash means the 
same thing. Ah well, two heads is better than 
one ; I see you're right, boy. Ill have my drop 
o beer now, and we'll do it better next time. Ho, 
ho, ho! (Then breaking into a song/— 

There was an old couple, and they.were poor— 
Fa la, fa la, fa la, fa lay! 
They lived ina house, an’ it had but one door— 
Fa la, fa la 
| Ho, ho, ho! Aint I a funny old woman *” 

It is difficult for me to say ow W hat ‘‘ possi- 
bilities’ lay ‘‘folded up” in this “funny old 
” or to estimate exactly my own indebted- 
ness to her. ‘‘ Inglorious,” though not ‘ mute,” 
as she was, 1 now feel, looking back upon the in- 
fluence she exercised over me, and considering it 
in the light of increased experience and informz- 
tion, that she must have had some grains of poetry 








directing me to carry the latter to a man in Cold | in her composition. Her lending me,—as she lent 


Bath Fields, who would show me through his | 
‘‘taliscrope, the mountainious districks of the 
moon which is our Satillite.”’ Then, the poor old 
lady knew a “dresser” at one of the theatres, 
from whose conversation she gathered scraps of 
theatrical knowledge, besides imbibing a strong 
admiration for the stage, and a passion for recita- 
tion, with which last she was at great pains to 
imbue me. She was possessed of a copy of 
‘‘ Enfield’s Speaker,” and endeavoured to make 
me recite Gray’s Bard, and take Brutus to her 
Cassius in the quarrel scene. I would begin with, 


as I thought, sufficient emphasis, 





everybody that knew his letters,. —her ev erlasting 
‘‘ Kirke White’s Remains,” created a new era in 
my existence. Old things passed away, and the 
whole world around me was arrayed in fresh 
colours. I read, for the first time, and with un- 
bounded eagerness, of a poor struggling student, 
and the flame burned within me. Often and often 
have I trembled with excitement on a Sunday 
afternoon over ‘Clifton Grove; a Sketch in 
Verse,’”’ or a “‘ Letter to his Brother Neville.” 1 
began to understand, or rather to appreciate, the 
power of words: I wrote verses! I determined 
to learn French, and Greek, and Latin, and what 
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OR, HOW I HAVE LIVED AND LOVED. 


not besides? What might I not do,—what might 
I not become? Until now, I had been undecided 
in what way to employ my superfluous energies, 
—(for, wonderful to say, do what you will with a 
young constitution, you cannot ‘‘ use up” the 
elasticity of a young heart) ;—whether to initiate 
a great revolution on Hampstead Heath, with no 
definite object whatever, or to sail down the New 
River till 1 discovered a fresh continent, or to fire 
up all my thoughts to preparations for marrying 
Lotty by the time I should arrive at a mature age 
—say fifteen or sixteen. But at last, my future 
was clear; a new hope had arisen upon my path; 
a distant glory invited me, and already I called it 
mine ! 
And all this from ‘‘ Kirke White’s Remains.” 
The consumptive student wrote— 
“ Fifty years hence, and who will hear of Henry? 
Oh, none! Another busy brood of beings 
Will shoot up in the interim, and none 
Will hold him in remembrance. I shall sink, 
As sinks a stranger in the busy streets 
Of crowded London. .... 
A few inquiries, and the crowds close in 
And all’s forgotten!” 
He was mistaken. He is remembered gratefully 
by thousands, who know perfectly well that his 
poetry is feeble, and his criticism and philosophy 
feebler stilk; but who owe him a large debt of 
thankfulness, because he lived a life, as well as 
wrote fifth-rate verses, and made a hero of Capel 
Lofft. He is remembered gratefully by me, 
because he changed a melancholy errand-boy into 
a glowingly happy aspirant by showing him some- 
thing worth living for. I seldom turn to his 
‘‘ poems,” but I am never tired of the struggles 
of the poor student; of hearing how dear he 
found tea and sugar; how his gyp used to cheat 
him in the matter of candles and bring him 
‘* fives ;”’ how he used to ‘“‘make two coats a year 
serve, and yet contrive to maintain a respectable, 
—nay, a genteel appearance;’ how he had, 
bought a ‘ hair mattress, just as comfortable as a 
bed, for only four pounds, along with blankets, 
counterpane, pillows, &e. ;” and how “ Witiram 
Lerson, of Clare Hall, at a time when * * * 
could not find a single evening to devote to his 
sick friend, staid with him every evening, cheered 
and counselled him, gave him his medicines, and 
put him to bed.” O, William Leeson, some time 
of Clare Hall, if you are yet in the flesh, and this 
‘‘should meet your eye,’ know that you were 
remembered by at least one pilgrim to St. John’s, 
Cambridge, on a bright autumn evening towards 
the middle of this nineteenth century! ... . 
Now, Dreamer, on my word, you are wing 
sentimentally absurd and regardless of proba- 
bilities. Consider what a number of incidents 
must concur before words of yours could meet 
the eye of William Leeson. Let us see. Kirke 
White died in 1806, and it is now—Pshaw ! 


It was, I distinetly recollect, on a very cold |i 


Sunday night in November, when my mother, not 





long home from chapel, was sitting in deep con- 
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versation with my father before a small fire. A 
young Irishman, “studying for the ministry” at 
a Dissenting Academy, had been pleased with me, 
and had lent me “ Butler’s Analogy,” which I was 
laboriously reading in the chimney-corner, by the 
glimmering light. 

“T am sure,” said my mother,—* quite sure 
he had better go.” 

‘“‘ Well,” replied my father, “ perhaps he had; 
but ‘a rolling stone gathers no moss.’ ’ 

‘‘Willy—the gentleman who lent you that 
book has got you a situation in a lawyer’s office, 
if you'd like to go.” 

Of course, I ‘‘ liked to go.” 

‘And when you have time in the evenings, he 
says he’ll help you with your Latin.” 

That was the overflowing drop in my cup of 
happiness. I did not get to sleep that Sunday 
night without tears; and tossed about, restless and 
feverish, till morning. 

I had been a whole year at Mr. Mac ——’s, 
and little Mary had so pursued me with kind- 
nesses that I had, almost against my will, con- 
tracted a sort of brotherly feeling for her. It 
was not without hesitation and nervousness that 
I told her I was going. She made large eyes, 
and turned very red. There was a disag le 
pause. Was it far off? And what sort of —— 
should I be with, all day? Oh, genteel people:: 
she was glad of that. And how much was I to 
have a-week? Six shillings! But then I shouid 
have to keep myself? Oh, yes! she had for- 
gotten,—I should soon ‘‘know’’ French and Latin, 
and get ever so much more. And if my father 
and mother were going back into the country, 
where should I go of nights? Ob, Mrs, Turrell 
was to get me a lodging close by, and to look 
after me; and mother was to send her up some 
money when she could. 

I said Mrs. Turrell would most likely seek out 
some lodging in the neighbourhood for me, and 
that I should be sure to see her pretty frequently. 

The day before my mother went back to ‘ 
after many counsels, a few tears, and prayer more 
fervent and solemn than usual, she said that as I 
should now see more of the world, and hear a 
good many things—and lawyers came to know 
strange secrets—she wished I would remember 
about Charlotte Shorland’s uncle George ; and if I 
should—it was impossible to tell—but if I should 
hear about anybody whose his was like his, 
I was to write home directly and let them know. 
The history of this ‘‘ Uncle George” was familiar 
to me, as far as his relatives knew it. Fourteen 
years ago, he had wooed and won a y lady 
with a little money; had left E—, "sad heen 
lost sight of in the great whirlpool of London ; 
had never written to his connections, whose last 
news of him were that he had deserted his wife, 
and gone abroad. That was all. He was a wild, 
worthless fellow, and my mother’s anxieties were 


cae 
to see li i 
into tall, thin frequent “ as I 
supposed I should. But I was now among 


people who affeeted gentility, and considered it 
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degrading to carry a parcel. Gradually I became 
a “pervert,” and suiiesned the mes | which is 
summed up in the word Respectability. I began 
to look down upon my good friend Mrs. Turrell; I 
aspired to a better deine I felt shy of noticing 
Mary when I met her in the street in Saturday 
attire, carrying perhaps some light article of gro- 
cery which the errand-boy had forgotten. One 
fine evening, when numbers of smart people were 
about, I met her bearing a pound of rushlights 
and a bundle of wood. ‘This was too much! M y 
wages had that very day been raised to tw elve- 
and-sixpence per week, and—beast that I was !— 
I passed her. I fel¢ that she turned red in the 
face; my own burned with shame; I dashed into 
the crowd, and roamed about miserably till very 
late. What with self-disgust, and what with 
self-questioning, and wondering whether Mary 
would drown herself, and what my mother would 
say if she know of my meanness, and how I 
should manage to say my prayers after being 
guilty of that unkindness,—I passed one of the 
most utterly wretched evenings of my life. 

The next day was Sunday; and soothed by the 
calm of the season, and softened by the ringing of 
the bells all around, I suddenly felt, just about 
church-time, as if I must write to Lotty. But 
then I should like to take all day over it, and be 
very particular ; and to do that, I should have to 
stay at home from chapel, —which was not to be 
reconciled with my notions of duty or my promise 
tomy mother. After a long mental struggle, in 
which I remember I proved myself a sad casuist, 
I decided to stay in-doors and write the letter, 
which I did in some such stiff, hard, uncom- 
fortable, conceited style as this; not condescending 
to translate my grand delectus quotations, and 
fully persuaded that I was inditing a model 
epistle :— 

My dear Miss Charlotte, 

Felix qui potuit verum cognoscere causas, but I do 


not know the cause of my long silence, or of yours, ‘The 
world around is shrouded in mystery, wherever we look, 
“ Throughout this air, this ocean, and this earth!” 
I sincerely frust you are enjoying every felicity in 
E , and should be too happy, believe me, to see you 
once more; but the decrees of fate are immutable, and I 
cannot quit this bustling scene. My pursuits are now of 
a different character from what they were, and my salary 
has been increased to 12s. 6d. per week, owing to my 
translating some proceedings in the Royal Court of St. 
Lucia, out of French into English; and to my copying a 
plan from a Deed in a very satisfactory manner. I am 
sure you will felicitate me upon my success, and will accept 
this good intelligence as a substitute for an ‘epistle treating, 
as is usual in epistolary correspondence, de omnibus rebus 
et quibusdam aliis. Will you please hand the enclosure to 
my mother, and beg your father and mother, and all friends, 
to accept my best regards. 
I am, my dear Miss Charlotte, 
Affectionately and faithfully yours. 


After making this “‘ exhibition” of myself, my 
sensations improved for a while, and I began to 
indulge reflections depreciatory of Mary, and 
justificatory of my own conduct in terminating our 
acquaintance so rudely. That acquaintance had 











all turned upon the mere accident of my being an 
errand-boy in her father’s: shop for a year, and 
only suppose that accident had never taken place? 

“ Softly, softly,” said an inward whisper, 
“who talks of accidents? Your mother has 
taught you to believe in Providence—and you do 
believe in it !’—And little Mary had been very 
kind to me. 

Yes, she had, and I had given her a needle-case. 
And I didn’t want her kindness either. I was 
in love with Lotty, whose hair curled much better 
than Mary’s. 

‘“Q hard, hard heart! for shame!” said the 
inward whisper. 

Well, what was the use of fretting The thing 
was done, and could not be undone. I would send 
her some present, without letting her know whom 
it came from. 

‘‘Mecan, mean, mean! Go, and beg her pardon 
directly, if you want peace in your soul,” said 
my good angel. 

That was “impossible. Why, if I did that, she 
would speak to me some day, perhaps, with a can 
of oil in her hand; and how could I bear that? 
Out of the question ! 

I terminated that discussion, but could not 
silence suggestions of a disturbing kind which 
crowded thick and fast into my mind that Sunday 
night,—a night ever memorable in my history. 
Memorable, because it was then that I was forced 
distinctly to recognise for the first time the fact 
that my boyhood was gone for ever, with all its 
comparative purity of heart and mind, its readiness 
to obey right impulses, its uncasuistical simplicity. 
I felt, with bitterness and self-disgust, that I had 
become a hair-splitting trifler with duty; that 
I could not only sacrifice gratitude and friendship 
to a small regard for appearances, but that I 
could clothe myself in sophistry and defy con- 
science when it pricked me for my wrong-doing. 
There was a cloud hanging between me and high 
Heaven, and though I said my prayers, as usual, 
before lying down, it was entirely without that 
consciousness that my voice reached the Throne, 
which alone can make prayer delightful. 

Perhaps one ought not to flinch from dwelling 
upon.a period so important to his culture as that 
of adolescence,—the space between boyhood and 
early maturity. But I confess that whenever my 
recollections of that period assume distinctness and 
life, I endeavour to put them down, and to think 
of something else. Very silly things, no doubt, 
one says, writes, and does, between fifteen and 
twenty; but as I was, on the whole, an earnest 
and very industrious person during the interval in 
question, 1 can scarcely see why it is that I turn 
with such aversion from any vivid recollections of 
those five years of undoubted growth in what was 
good and desirable. 

Perhaps it is because the period of adolescence 
is that of aspiration, and I feel how pitifully short 
of all ‘‘ aspiration” is the paltry performance that 
has followed ! 


( To be continued.) 
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CHRISTOPHER GROSE 
Had a wart on his nose; 
A wart of a true Patagonian race. 
I should make a sad mess, if I 
Here were to specify 
What was its bulk, its girth at the base, 
Or the height of its summit above the place 
Where it grew from the nose which grew from his face; 
For you’d never believe but I meant to deceive; 
So I'll merely just say, in a summary way, 
"Twas a thing that you wouldn't see every day. 
So great, in short, was the size of the wart, 
That people were frequently led to suppose 
That the nose was the wart, and the wart was the nose. 


Christopher Grose, as the story goes, 
Was a bachelor, small and slender; 

And he had a heart, notwithstanding the wart, 
That was amorous, soft, and tender: 

And Christopher Grose, on each side of his nose, 
Iiad an eye for the feminine gender. 
Christopher lodged at Number Three; 

And the opposite house was Thirty, 

Which was overlooked to such a degiee,— 
Though the windows were rather dirty,— 
That Christopher Grose, while sipping his tea, 
Or lazily lounging, could easily see 

Into the rooms of his vis-a-vis, 

Now, on the first floor, just over the door, 
At one of the windows mentioned before, 
Often sat a young lady, whose age wasn’t more 
Than about eighteen, or perhaps a score. 

Her eyebrows were arched, and her eyes were blue, 
And her cheek wore a fair and delicate hue: 
Her neck was white, 
And her tresses were light, 
And her glance was bright, 
And her waist was slight, 
And her figure was tight; 
And altogether there really might 
Be good excuse for any poor wight, 
Who happened to fall in love with her, quite 
Over head and ears, at the very first sight. 
She passed a part of her time in feeding 
Her birds; but very much more in reading 
‘Three-volume novels, with dirty covers, 
Full of the woes of disconsolate lovers: 
‘And this girl, with good looks, 
And the taste for books, 
Rejoiced in the name of Adelgitha Snooks. 


Her father was a butcher grim, 
Bulky of body, and stout of limb; 
And he had a wife still stouter than he, 
Though Adelgitha,—she was slight and slim, 

As heroines always ought to be. 
The butcher wore a blouse of blue; 
And down before, appertaining thereto, 
Were lots of small buttons, with nothing to do. 
And his wife wore a gown, very far from new, 
Which once had been brown, but which now to the view 
Exhibited many a shade and hue. 
And as she was given to lie a-bed late, 
And her husband for breakfast would never wait, 
And the eyes were all bent, and the hooks were all straight, 
The gown didn’t sit like a very good fit, 
And was often unfastened more than a bit: 
Thus showing the under-garments behind, 
In a way that would shock an over-refined, 
Or very especially delicate mind: 
And she’d always a hole in the side of her shoe, 
With a dirtyish stocking visible through. 
Her appearance was certainly far from neat, 
And her temper was equally far from sweet. 
Indeed, as | like giving people their due, 
I must say she was rather a bit of a shrew. 


Christopher long in silence pined 
For Adelgitha Snooks. He couldn't lay 
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| His head on the pillow, in peace of mind, 


For she filled his thoughts by night and by day. 
| But he'd no introduction, and couldn’t find 

Any mutual friend, to whom he could say,— 
| I] should take it as most uncommonly kind, 
If you’d make me known, in the usual way.” 


So he'd sit, and glower, by the day and hour, 
Into the lovely Adelgitha’s bower: 
And he'd watch and wait, early and late, 
For the chance of a glance from its fair inmate. 
Till to such a pitch were his feelings wrought, 
That the “ butchering business,” he really thought, 
Was the most sentimental a man could be taught. 
And love and liver, and suet and sighs 
Became quite analogous things in his eyes. 
And he felt quite a thrill and a perturbation, 
When he carved the lamb, or cut into the ham. 
And a fillet of veal always made him feel 
As if taking a meal 
Of meat were a sin and a profanation. 


Now our hero most easily, one would have thought, 
Might have got at the introduction he sought, 

By his landlady’s means,—and indeed he tried; 
But the lady so unmistakably shied 

At the very first hint, that, then and there, 

He gave up the notion in utter despair; 

Perceiving at once how completely in vain 

Was the hope that, through her, he could ever obtain 
What he so much coveted, namely, the bliss 

Of knowing the fair and accomplished Miss 
Adelgitha Snooks:—and the reason was this. 


Mrs. Thomasine Podger (the landlady’s name) 
Was a very unpleasantly lady-like dame; 
And, throughout her life, her particular pride, 
More especially since Mr. Podger had died, 
(Podger, tailor and outfitter,) always had been her 
Connexions, and aristocratic demeanour. 
And people she’d meet she’d frequently treat 
To descriptions of Lord Tom Bobbery’s seat, 
(Referring, of course, to his country retreat); 
And in Christopher's room, hung up to a nail, 
And wrapped in a sort of a gauzy veil, 
Was a portrait, in colours more bright than mellow, 
In a frame, not of gold, but exceedingly yellow, 
Of a very ill-tempered and sour-looking fellow, 
Who was something remarkable, somehow or other, 
And who, Mrs. P. said, was her favourite brother. 
And she’d got a great deal of china ware, 
Which was said to be real, and dreadfully rare: 
And the house seemed to feel, and even to share, 
Her very genteel and elegant air: 
So, all things considered, the fact that she shunned her 
Opposite neighbours, was no cause for wonder: 
And though, now and then, she’d step into the shop, 
To purchase a cutlet, a steak, or a chop, 
She had once or twice managed politely to drop 
A hint that with that the acquaintance must stop.— 
And this was the reason that Mrs. Podger 
Wouldn’t hear about introducing her lodger. 


At length, and at last, after months were past, 
And our hero, poor fellow! was getting fast 
To look wan and pale, and beginning to fail, 
So much that his landlady tried to prevail 
On him, every morning to drink some ale, 
Or sherry, or port, or thing of the sort, 
A brecze of good fortune filled his sail. 
He was walking along the street, one night, 
In a very forlorn and disconsolate plight, 
When he happened to see two ladies alight,— 
One of them stout, and the other slight— 
From a ’bus, and turn down a street to the mghit. 
Who can express his thrill of delight 
At this apparently common-place - 
When the two tad who he immediately knew, 
By the light of the 1 to be no other 
Than the lovely Adelgitha Snooks and her mother, 
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Went straight to the Theatre Royal, Hay- 
Market, and purchased a bill of the play? 

He followed, of course; and in the fray 

And crush at the doors, did all that lay 

In his power, to get them through the mélée: 
And, when safe in the pit, he managed to stay 
Close at their sides, and was very gay; 

And when it was time for going away, 

He fetched them a cab, and forbade them to pay 
A farthing, and altogether, they say, 

Behaved in such an agreeable way, 
That—dating the matter from that very day, 
To Adelgitha’s dwelling he got the éntree. 


- a a # ~ 


Adelgitha sat with her lover by her, 
‘The candles were lit, and the shutters were closed: 
Her father was taking his‘drop of gin- 
And-water, and pipe, at a neighbouring inn; 
And her mother, below, at the kitchen fire, 
Delightfully dozed. 
No better occasion could lover desire: 
And he saw ’twas high time that his love were disclosed, 
If he ever expected the lady to win, 
Or some other, more daring and bold, might step in: 
So, screwing his courage up, higher and higher, 
At length,—he proposed! 


“ Angelic Adelgitha!” thus he began, 

“You see a most wretched unhappy young man: 

And you are the only being who can 

Do aught, of his life to lengthen the span. 

Oh, hear, hear in pity my heart-rending case ? 

Oh, list!” (Here the lady averted her fuce.) 

“ Oh, don’t, Miss Adelgitha! Pray do not frown! 

If you do, I—I— If you—I—"( Here he broke down. ) 

Quoth Miss Snooks,—* Mithter Grothe,” (by the way, J’ve 
omitted 

To say that she lisped,) “ If you are to be pitied, 

I’m thorry, I’m thure. I thant reprimand you, 

Nor frown; for, in fact, thir, I—don’t underthtand you.” 

“ Oh charming Miss Snooks,” was our hero’s reply; 

“ You must certainly see, with the half of an eye, 

As its vulgarly termed, what I mean to imply. 

Believe me, Miss Snooks, believe that, were I 

But to say what I’ve felt, ’twere sufficient to melt 

The heart of a steam-engine!” (Here he knelt 

At Adelgitha’s feet.) “ Oh, adorable creature! 

Matchless in form, and bewitching in feature! 

Say, say I may hope, not entirely in vain, 

To—to—clasp,—to—to—On !!" (Here he broke down 
again. , 

“ Rithe up!” cried Miss Snooks, “ Rithe up, thir, and be ath 

Quick ath you can. Oh, if mother should thee uth! 

Rithe up, Mithter Grothe! Rithe up, I repeat! 

I won’t hear one word till you rithe to your feet.” 

“ Oh, charming Adelgitha, hear my petition ! 

My assortment of ‘woes defies competition.” 

“ Rithe up, thir, I thay. Oh, what a pothithion! 

Till you rithe from your kneeth, thir, 1 won’t hear a word. 

Rithe up, Mithter Grothe. Now, don’t be abthurd!” 


So he drew a chair, with a crest-fallen air, 
As close to her side as he thought he could dare: 
And, though very much flustered, 
At length he mustered 
Courage enough to go through the affair. 
“ Miss Snooks,” he continued, “ it may be wrong, 
But my love is so fiery, hot, and strong, 
That it’s burnt up my heart, like the crust of a tart 
That’s been left in the oven an hour too long. 
If you won’t be my wife, I shall lose my life ; 
But, oh! what rapture, what bliss if you’d say I 
Might hope! Oh, Miss Snooks! Oh, Adelgitha! may 1? 
I’ve some houses, with grounds, let at capital rents; 
And a thousand pounds in the Three-per-Cents. : 
And you can’t wish a more affectionate lover, nor 
Husband. Oh, say! may I speak to the governor?” 


- His voice was hushed, and Adelgitha blushed, 
As though all her blood to her cheek had rushed. 
At length she broke the silence, and spoke; 
While Christopher felt as though he must choke. 


“ Oh, thir, I mutht thay, I like you very well: 
But—Oh, I thall never be able to tell!— 

I—I mutht—I—I can’t! The fact ith, Mithter Grothe. 
I can’t marry a man with that wart on hith nothe! . 
I don’t with to give pain, but I mutht be plain. 





| I’ve read loth of novelth, again and again, 
I’ve thearched and Iye thearched—but entirely in vain, 
To try if I couldn’t at all athertain 





If their heroeth were ever dithfig——if, in thort, 
Either one of them ever had got thuch a wart. 
Then thereth Julia Green, whom | think you have theen, 
Theeth conthtantly thaying you ought to have been 
A Thovereiga of Wartemburg, wooing a Queen; 
| And Peter, her brother, thayth he’d bet a quart on 
| The fact that your thurname ith really Wharton. 
| And thometimeth he ‘ begth that hith thithter ’ll exthort her 
| Friend to be kind to the thorrowth of Warter,’ 
| No, indeed, Mr. Grothe, I’m extheedingly thorry 
To cauthe you mortification or worry; 

sut Adelgitha Thnookth may pop off the hookth”— 
(No, I think the expression was something which looks 
And sounds rather better,—it may have been “lic 

In the silent tomb,” or “ expire,” or “ die,” )— 
* But she’ll never conthent, Mr. Grothe, and thath flat. 
To be yourth, unleth you can get rid of that.” 





Not a single word our hero said; 

But out he walked, or rather, stalked, 

With stately and solemn tread. 
Slowly and sadly the stairs he descended, 
As if joys and troubles alike were ended. 
But this wasn’t the case: for it happened that there, 
Just at the sixth or the seventh stair, 
Was a place that was sadly out of repair; 
And the carpenter hadn’t been able to spare 
The time to mend it with proper care: 
So, its strength proving insufficient to bear 
His weight,—though his form was light and space,— 
His heels slipped out; and, unable to stop, 
He fell, as the saying is, “ neck and crop,” 
Headlong into the butcher’s shop, 

Now, of course, you’d have thought 

Such a fall as this ought 
To have knocked from his head what brains he had got. 
But no:—though the reason I can’t give a hint to, it 
Seemed rather as if it had knocked the brains into it: 
For the first thing he thought upon happened to be a 
Very remarkable sort of idea. 


Now, though he had never before been attacked 
On the score of his wart; for few people lacked,— 
As Miss Snooks really seemed to,—good feeling and tact, 
He was painfully conscious as to the fact. 
To get rid of the wart he’d tried all sorts of notions: 
Both external lotions, and internal potions, 
And, again and again, he’d attempted burning it, 
But had hitherto only succeeded in turning it 
Black, and yellow, and orange, and green, 
And all the colours that ever were seen. 
But lately he’d lit on a different plan: he 
Was reading, one day, the “ Family Granny ;” 
(That cheap publication, with the large circulation, 
So extensively known through the whole of the nation,) 
When he met with the following information :— 
“ For REMOVAL OF WARTS OF ALL SIZES AND SORTS. 
“ From a butcher’s shop you must steal a slice 
“ Of beef, which should be very tender and nice. 
“ With this rub the wart. You must rub it twice; 
“ You should rub it again,—you should rub it thrice, 
“Then bury the beef just under the ground. 
“(N.B. It should weigh not less than a pound.) 
“ The person by whom that beef is found 
“Will get the wart, which from you will depart, 
“ And the place where it was will be smooth and sound.” 
Now, I’ve mentioned that after Christopher's tumble, 
Instead of his brains getting into a jumble, 
A remarkable sort of idea occurred to 
His mind: and that was the one referred to. 


The lamps in the street were shining bright; 





But the shop lay dark in the gloom of night, 
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Save only where gleams of a spectral light | Where the thistle its downy glories shed, 

Shone through the chinks of the shutters, on white, To a place where the overgrown brocoli spread 
Cadaverous forms, as of murdered men, _ Its lanky leaves, and its seedy head. . 
In some vile and foul assassin’s den. | And here some indications proved 

Horrible heads were grinning there, That the earth had been but recently moved. 

And their eyeless sockets seemed to stare; | A hole was soon made with a garden spade; 

And things that were legs of mutton by day, | And out of the hole she took a slice 

Now were ghostly arms that warned him away. Of beef-steak, that appeared not by any means nice. 


| She smelt to it once! she smelt it twice!! 
| She smelt it again—she smelt it thrice!!! 
| Then, forgetful alike of flower and bird, 


But our hero’s head, as has twice been said, 
Was filled with his lately discovered idea: 


And, directly i sec ¢ 
Piece of tied ee a tec ater yP OP2.8 | She ran back with her prize, and told what had occurred. 
Thick, and juicy, and tender, and nice. |“Odds! Zounds!” cried the butcher, “ if that an’t the steak 
He took it up: he held his breath: | That I cut from the rump, for the old Mrs. Blake!” 
The house was silént and still as death; He rushed off to the shop.—* Come, none of your lingo!” 
Save only a mixture of grunting and roaring, | ( This of course to his wife)—* Yes, it is gone, by jingo! 
Such as stout people frequently cause in snoring. _ The chap must be careful that did this here job, eke 
Carefully wrapping the piece of beef | Will be brought to book for a regular robbery. 
In his clean white cambric handkerchief, | This steak an’t the whole. Oh no, I'll be bound, it 

He was just about to creep stealthily out, | A’nt all by a long way. Come, show where you found it. 
When back in affright he suddenly sprang, The villain! the rascal! Oh, curse him! oh, dang him! 
For the street-door was opened wide, with a bang, I'll send him to gaol! Ill transport him! Ill hang him!’ 
While the bell, from the force of sympathy, rang, . * . . « 
And the butcher himself, decidedly worse The hours of sitting were drawing short 
For liquor, rolled in, with a grunt and a curse; Ina metropolitan criminal court. 
Shut the door behind him, halted to lock it, The judge, looking big in his full-bottomed wig, 
And immediately put the key in his pocket: Had just finished taking a coniforting swig 
Then called up his wife, and with tottering tread, Of Madeira, to smooth his most tiresome task, 
Went, scolding and grumbling, off to bed. From a very convenient and nice little flask, 


Which he always brought into the court with him, and— 
which is 

Comforting also—had eaten some sandwiches: 

| And now, with a smoothed and benevolent face, 

That looked well for the prisoner, summed up the case. 


Christopher crept behind a sheep, 

Slaughtered that day; and managed to keep 
Still, till the household was buried in sleep. 

He then came out, and stole over the floor 

Of the passage, and out at the back-kitchen door; 





Which door gave access to a plot of ground, “ Hem! Gentlemen—hem! of the Jury 
Used in common by all the neighbours around, I really do assure ye, { 

For the drying of clothes and the culture of beans, That I think your duty in this case plain, 

Cabbages, nettles, and early greens. And it therefore would be altogether in vain 

Now, when, still as a mouse, To read all the evidence over again. 

He’d crept clear of the house, Now the present charge, as each of you knows, 
Unheard by the butcher, his daughter, or spouse, Is this, that the prisoner, Christopher Grose,” . 
He stopped,—looked around him,—listened,—unpacked his | ( Yes,—'twill cause the gentle reader a shock,— 
Plunder, and put his idea in practice. | ‘T'was our hero himself that stood in the dock!) 
With trembling hands, he took the slice, |“ In the dead of the night, at twelve o'clock, 

So thick, and juicy, and tender, and nice; . Did, by force and arms, feloniously break 

And rubbed his wart: he rubbed it twice; And enter the shop of John Snooks, and take 

He rubbed it again,—he rubbed it thrice: Therefrom a pound and half of beef-steak. 

‘Then fell on his knees, and in a trice, ) The evidence shows that the prisoner Grose, ~ 

Having dug with his fingers a suitable pit, On the evening when the theft was committed, 

He covered it up, and then hastened to quit Had been in the house; though it seems that he quitted 

The spot; and after some turnings and dodgings, Before the family went to bed. 

To avoid the policeman, got safe to his lodgings. Another fact is that the tracks which led 

Well, morning broke, and the butcher awoke, From the door of the house to the spot of ground, 

No better for last night’s drinking and smoke. Where the beet in question was next day found, 
Correspond, in a manner the most complete, 





Dull was his eye, and his throat was dry, 0 1 : , 
And parched was his tongue, and when he awoke, With the shoes which the prisoner had on his feet, 
His voice was between a grunt and a croak. And these,—with his suddenly leaving town,— 
Ilis temper was never much famed for amenity; Are the principal facts in the case for the Crown. 
And this didn’t tend to increase its serenity. Against these facts you'll have to weigh 
And, as he went down, he growled, as it’s said The evidence given by Timothy Bray. 

This witness says,—*‘ I distinctly remember 


A bear growls, who suffers from sores on the head. ; : 
Before long, Mrs. Snooks and Adelgitha followed: The night of the twenty-ninth of September. 
I was walking that night, behind the street 


loth was laid, and the breakfast was swallowed. 
ADA 8° CHES. FOR SANS. AP 8 PERSIA Where the butcher dwells, who lost the meat. 





Mrs. Snooks, with her dress in its usual state, : . 
Ilad just begun pretty roundly to rate ay mia ~ bo ne oon around. 
Her husband for staying at taverns so late: I was walking close by, when I saw arise 
And he was replying with surly words, From his knees, a young man rather small in size. 
When his charming daughter, requiring some water, Fe ren ecroms. anil jumped over the wall, 
To give to her mignonette and her birds, Tn oo hewsted @ way that he got a fall, 
Which was every morning her regular task, Then he walked away quickly; but A en 
Stepped out at the door to draw some from the cask. The policeman, who then was patrollin Sine his his 
The very first sight that appeared to her eyes He turned, and made a hasty retreat. 
Was one which she saw with exceeding surprise. As he then came towards me, of course I met him. 
*T was the track of two feet, of an elegant size, I saw him distinctly, and shan’t forget him. 
Whose owner appeared to have dropped from the skies. ee Eee ae Sees 
The footsteps led across a bed idedly swear, was wor the man.’ 
Of cabbages; thence they seemed to thread Tyan be sare sqpin, woen embed ber be Daas, 
met had a wart on his nose ; 


Their way, with a light and dubious tread, * The man that 
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732 THB ARTS AND THE HEARTS. 


A wart of a size so huge and immense, 

I should know it again, were it fifiy years hence.’ 

Now you all can see, just by looking around, 

That the prisoner’s nose is smooth and sound. 

So, if you believe this witness's story,— 
And I really don’t see any cause to prevent it,—he 
Has thrown such a doubt, (not to say any more,) he 
Has thrown such grave doubts on the point of identity, 

That, it seems to me, the chance can be little 

Bat your verdict must surely be one of acquittal.” 


Adelgitha, wearing a thick blue veil, 

Which the counsel in vain had tried to prevail 
Upon her to draw away from her face, 

Had told what she had to say on the case. 
Then feeling ill, and hot, and annoyed, 

She had silently left the Court, to avoid 


The defence,—for the Counsel was putting a quiz on her; | 


And was out when the Jury acquitted the Prisoner. 

Poor Christopher, heaving a sigh of relief, 

At the charge of thieving the piece of beef 
Having failed, was leaving the Court. His grief 
Had made him look ill, for his cares and woes 
Had been great ; but the wart was gone from his nose! 
Yes, twas gone indeed; and had left no sign! 

Ilis nose was as smooth as yours or mine. 

Now, outside the Court was a crowd; and there, 
Sitting faint as death, in an elbow-chair, 

With her veil lifted up, to give her some air, 
Was Adelgitha Snooks. With a curious stare, 
Our hero was passing. But, oh, what a start 

He gave, when he saw on her nose a wart, 

Of the same appearance, and form, and figure 
That his own had been ; but, if anything, bigger !! 


ARTS 


A STORY OF 


THE 


CHAPTER IV. 


"Twas a beautiful afternoon; and the sunshine | 
sported with the ivy leaves and looked through the 
window which those leaves surrounded. the rays | 
fell upon a female head and the fair one’s neck 
and shoulders. The neck—the shoulders—were | 
fair and soft and inviting to the touch; but what 
unhallowed arm would dare to embrace a creature | 
so bright, yet modest-looking, and so comcly. 
"Tis Kate Finlayson, the schoolmaster’s handsome 
daughter ; 
served at times, and seeming proud to some} 
young whiskered fellows; but playful and even | 
ironical, with the greatest simplicity, to her inti- | 
mate acquaintance. 

The postman has just Icft the cottage, after 
leaving a letter for Kate’s father, and an Edin- | 
burgh newspaper. Kate lays aside her father’s 


shirt, which she was sew ing, and commencestoread | 
the list of births and marriages, and sundry other | 
the perusal of which, by | Kate—what makes you falter ? 


portions of light reading, 
the ladies more particularly , Shows us what lovely | 
—what attractive creatures ladies are. What a, 
terrible virago must she be who commences a 
leading article with the intention of reading it 
all; and passes over the births and the marriages, | 
and the bits of verse in the corner, and the bon-. 
mots. Heaven preserve us from such a wife! 


Ere a quarter of an hour elapsed, Kate’s father | 
made his appearance, 


AND 


a good and gracious girl—shy and re- | 


So great, in short, was the size of the wart, 
That no onc on earth would ever suppose 
But the nos¢ was the wart, and the wart was the nose. 


* * 


Many years have passed; and Christopher, cured 
Of his love for Miss Snooks, by what he endured 
| From her justly punished presumption and folly, 
Has completely conquered his melancholy. 
| He’s got a nice house as you'd wish to see, 
| And his thousand pounds have increased to three. 
Indeed, he has prospered and thriven through life; 
| And he’s married a nice little sensible wife, 
Who has brought him a boy, anda thousand pounds more; 
So his thousand pounds have increased to four. 
_And_ his wife calls him “ Dear,” and his boy calls him 
“ Pappy - 
_And he’s cheerful, and pleased, and contented, and happy, 





But alas, poor Miss Snooks! The wart on her nose 
Gets bigger and bigger; it grows, and it grows! 
So, the nose itself,—having always been small,— 
Can now be scarcely perceived at all! 
She’s got bony and angular, scraggy and thin; 
And her hair’s fallen out, and her cheek’s fallen in. 
Her formerly delicate, fair complexion 
Has become too sallow to bear inspection; 
And, of course, she has joined a religious connexion. 
She professes to care about nothing but “ facts,” 
And she’s given up novels, and taken to tracts. 
And,—I really don’t know wliat more can be said,— 
She’s a sour, methodistical, hopeless old maid. 


E. T. L. 


THE HEARTS 


REAL LIFE. 


desk gazed at her admiringly. She looked, 
| he thought, while reading there at the window, 
with the sunshine playing on her form, a thing 
| of exquisite loveliness. She raised her head from 
the newspaper, and instantly her father averted 
his eyes, afraid that she would discover him ad- 
miring her, and vigorously began to mend his pen. 
: “Here is the new spaper, father.’ 
_ Not yet Kate—tell me what is new.’ 
' «The Queen was on Monday last Bi deli- 
vered of a daughter.” 

—“ God bless her! but that is nothing new.’ 
| Kate skimmed the political news, and vspidly 
‘turned the sheet round and round. Suddenly her 
eye was arrested, and she said—*“‘ Stanley !’ 

‘‘ Well, what is he doing in the newspaper ; 
fiddling at some anlicensed theatre, or carica- 
turing the savans of Edinburgh—the clergy, 
| perhaps—irre yerent colt !”’ 

‘“« Father !”’ 


‘Well, read on; I hope he isn’t! Speak out, 





Kate read—‘‘‘ No. 96—Hope and the Star- 
_gazer —a clever, ambitious sketch, by Henry 
‘Stanley; but a mere sketch, and decidedly de- 
fective in finish. This is a grievous fault in a 
/young man; and besides, being his only produc- 
tion this year, we should have expected something 
better from such a promising artist than a raw 
attempt at Transcendentalism—however original 


and, sitting down at a|/it may be in conception.’ ’ 
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“ Aye—very goot!—and, I doubt, too true ;— | 
that fiddle he plays, plays the mischief with him. | 


When he was a child, he used to say ‘Salvator. 
Rosa and I.’ I suspect it will now be ‘he and, 
Nero’—all play—no study.”’ 

‘* He used to be a severe student, father” 

“* But very irregular,”’ was the reply. 

“Not so irregular, considering how much he 
aimed at.” 

“That was just it, Kate. The foolish boy 
would be poet, painter, scholar, philosopher, | 
fiddler, and all. Clever enough he was; so says 
the newspaper. But if ever I wished him to 
study mathematics, he would translate Greek 
Comedy, and vice versa. Yes, yes, Kate, he was 
an incorrigible hairbrain.”’ 

‘You were very sorry when he went way, and 
said you had lost a valuable assistant,” said Kate, 
in defence of one whom, shall we say, she loved. 

‘‘He was a good enough assistant—so good 
that the children would scarce listen to me after 
a lecture from him on the Sublime and Beautiful. 
He required much, very much training, the boy.” 

Kate said no more in defence of Stanley. She 
looked as if she would like to have the task of 
training him; but was silent, lest her father 
might guess her thoughts. She looked again 
at the newspaper: she lgoked, but read not. She 
dreamed of Stanley; and then wondered, and was 
vexed with herself that she should think of one 
who had not even let herself or her father hear of 
his existence for many months. 

At last Kate recollected that along with the 
newspaper there had arrived a letter; and apolo- 
gising for having forgot it, she rose and handed it 
to her father. 

‘‘ Post-mark, Kdinburgh—who can this be 
from ‘”’ said the father. 

‘‘] wonder if it is from Stanley,” thought 
Kate; ‘‘ but no—I know his hand-writing too 
well.” 

‘“‘Hem!’ muttered the father, 
this be—Thomas Weatherstone !”’ 

He had no sooner perused the letter than, rising 
from his seat, he walked hurriedly several times 
across the room. 

‘‘ What is the matter, father,” said Kate, rising 
also. 

‘‘Nothing, girl! nothing! —but—that boy, 
Stanley, is perhaps dying.”’ 

“« Dying !—do not say so.” 

So says this letter from Thomas Weatherstone, 
a friend of the poor boy’s, who says there is little 
chance of his recovery unless he is removed im- 
mediately to the country. Kate, you will look 
after him, poor fellow, if I bring him here?” 

‘‘ Yes, father, yes.” 

“And I must go for him myself; for his friend 
writes without his knowledge; and says he be- 
lieves that Stanley,—poor boy! will not come of 
his own accord. Nodoubt, he thinks he ran away 
too hurriedly, good lad ;—poor fellow! I fear he 
has been studying too much. 

‘‘ Ah, he was a severe student,”’ said Kate. 

‘‘T shall away,” said her father, ‘and as- 





“who can 


to her again—perhaps to die. 
sat there, in the light of the setting sun, bending 
over Weatherstone’s letter. i 





certain all about the coaches and trains, for I 


must start to-morrow—you can give the children 
a holiday.’ And throwing Weatherstone’s 
letter into her lap, he left her to read it. 

Kate read it, and sighed. Stanley was coming 
Poor Kate! she 


Fair as the creation 
of an impassioned poet’s dream—she sat and 
wept. 


CHAPTER V. 

‘* Now, Mary,” said Weatherstone to the pretty 
little girl of that name, “‘ you must send me these 
letters which your mother speaks of. It seems 
to me that she and Stanley are relatives ;’’ and 
then he very graciously patted the shoulder of the 
girl, who shrunk, however, from his caress. She 
knew not why she disliked him; but he was so 
different, she thought, from Stanley; and Stanley 
was a model of all that was proper. 

‘‘ And I shall go presently and inquire about 
your mother’s affairs, as Stanley told me.” 

“’Tis very good of you, Mr. Weatherstone ;” 
but while she spoke she thought it was much 
better of Stanley to put it into Weatherstone’s 
head to interest himself about her and her 
mother and their affairs. 

‘ Good-bye, Mary,” said Weatherstone, and 
held out his hand to her; but the little girl did 
not appear to understand his gesture: “ Why 
should he shake hands with me—a poor servant- 
girl—and my mother receiving relief from the 
parochial board ?’’—She looked at him with 
wonder, and laid her fingers across he? own little 
breast. 

“You are not displeased with me, I hope?” 
said Weatherstone. 

“* No—why should I ?”’—But I hear my mother 
calling for me—I must not wait, Sir.” And she 
nodded her head to him and ran away, followed 
by the eyes of Weatherstone, who soon hurried 
off to transact as much business as possible within 
a limited time; thereby to suppress some inde- 
finable emotions that were fretting him. 

He reached the City Parish Workhouse, and 
after wielding the knocker of the gate as lustily 
as if he were a giant, forth came the janitor, with 
a very cadaverous-looking face underneath a very 
large blue bonnet. 

“Ts the Inspector within at present?” 

‘¢ Deed, Sir—a—a—dinna ken, Sir. A raither 
think no; but, aiblins, Mr. Sprat—’ll ser yere 
end, Sir. Step in bye there—straught in, Sir.” 

A little paunchy, red-faced gentleman was this 
Mr. Sprat — wondrous condescending sometimes 
to the junior clerks; but sometimes very large 
and pompous, especially to the paupers, who, b 
the way, liked him very well, for all that. We 
don’t believe in ogres; although we intend to 
beat Mr. Michael Angelo 7hackaway some of these 
days. 

1 Well, Sir,” said Mr. Sprat to Weatherstone, 
and pressed his lips very tightly after he had 
spoken, as if he feared to commit himself to a 
stranger. 
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‘ _“T understand that a small payment, by way! “And what of that?” said Weatherstone, seeing 
of aliment, has been made for some time back to that Mr. Sprat paused. 

a Mrs. Oliver, amounting to somewhere about ‘ Well, Sir, ’tis plain enough, and a most bril- 
24s.” lant idea, that of bigamy, by our law-clerk; it 

“Oliver, Oliver, Sir, Oliver—tell you pre- will relieve the Board of ‘her, with a vengeance. 
sently,” said Mr. Sprat, while he seized a large’ You must understand that we believe her first 
ledger, and turned up its index very furiously. _—_ husband is come back again—that Stanley called 

**O’Donaghue, O’Reilly, O’Connell, O’Connell upon her not above a week ago —that a 
—plenty O’s you see, Sir—ha, ha, ha, O’—six ‘ 7hat, the Stanley who called upon her is, T 
O’Connells, Sir. Ah, here she is: ‘Oliver; believe, her son—that her first htsband diced 
Jane Oliver;’”’ and then he repeated, ‘‘ Jane, shortly after their marriage.” 

Oliver—22s. and 2s. make 24s. I have found it,” Mr. Sprat stared at Weatherstone with eyes as 
he said, with as much satisfaction as Archimedes round as the moon, and at last said :-— ; 

did on making his great discovery; but no more, ‘‘ Will you be good enough to speak with our 
about that story —’tis apt to make the ladies law-clerk—very clever, shrewd fellow.” 

blush. _ Weatherstone declined having any communica- 

“Twenty-four shillings, Sir, paid to Mrs. Jane | tion with the legal gentleman; and pressed for 
Oliver. Do you intend to repay it, Sir?” additional information as to the cock-and-a-bull 

“Not at present, at least. I rather wish to) story, as Mr. Sprat termed it. 
know if you have any likelihood of being able to}; ‘I dare say Messrs. M‘Qucesh and Gibson, 
recover payment elsewhere.” Srs., could tell you something about that— 

“Will you oblige me with your name, Sir?” | but will you not just step into the room to ovr 
said Mr. Sprat after a pause, during which he | ees er? As to the bigamy case—faith, I think 
applied his finger to his brow, in the ‘mode of the he could m: nage it yet; for we have lots of cases 
portraits of Sterne, and looked like anything but | —lots in the Court of Session, and we know all 
Yorick.”’ about it—we know everything he re.—Yes, we do. 

‘‘ My name is Weatherstone.”’ 

‘¢ Christian name also, if you please, and pro- 
fession, and—” proceeding to make notes as he 
spoke in a red-skinned book—‘‘ I want informa- Srantey leant on the arm of the girl who had 
tion about the lady you see, Sir.” tended him in his illness, and they walked in the 

‘Tis information I also w ant ; and would! garden behind the cottage towards the arbour 








CHAPTER VI. 


prefer keeping out of your books.” which overlooked the stream, flowing beautiful 
“ Ha, ha!—a good pousensneee 5 and clear below. ‘They sat them down—Stanley 
Weatherstone meant no joke, and proceeded :— | to gaze on the beauties of the landscape, lying in 





“T understand there are considerable funds be-|rich expanse before them; and Kate to listen to 
longing to her husband, and wish to know if you| his yet faint accents, which she loved above all 
have got any trace of them?” | sounds to hear. For Kate now had reason to 

« Ah, yes, I sec, I remember, now: a cock- | hope that the young man, whose sick- bed she had 
and-a-bull story told by her husband, now in the | attended as only a pure-minded girl can, would 
infirmary with delirium tr eme ns. Ye 's, I do.” | be spared to be an ornament to his profession. 

““ The story, if you please.’ | Much had Kate herself endured ere her patient 

“Oh, we've lots of such stories—yes, we have; | was able to go so far as the arbour. Her dispo- 
but we have so many cases, that we don’t care | sition was kindly and dutiful; but something 
about litigating concerning her affairs; and be- | more actuated the girl than mere friendship and 
sides, ’tis a cock-and-a-bull story—of course it is. duty: She loved Stanley dearly, and feared she 
We have a law-clerk here—ve ry clever—he ad- | was not loved. His thanks for all her goodness 
vises us not to heed her money-matters. A smart and sisterly attentions, she thought, were too fer- 
fellow, our law-clerk. You know, we have lots of , vent and too often repeated to induce her to hope 
cases, and he manages them—lots of cases in the! for his affection. ‘‘ For if he loved me,” she 
Court of Session—New poor-law, you know. It reasoned, ‘“‘why should he thank me? Love 
is the law for law—Ha, ha, ha!”’ requires no thanks, and asks for none—all 


And what more does he say about Mrs. it asks is love.” And Kate reasoned herself 


Oliver ?” into a sort of belief that some other must 
“QO! get up a case of bigamy.” have his affection; and she thought, ‘ Will 
“Bigamy! How so?” that other love him as I do?’ So she strove 
‘‘Ha—we know everything,” said Mr. Sprat, to conceal that affection which was the main- 

like another Napoleon, ‘‘ we do.” spring of all her movements regarding him, all her 
‘‘ She was once married to one Stanley—mar- , words and her kindnesses. She strove and some- 

ried, you understand, all right and tight—not times, she thought, in vain; and she would start 
mere habit and repute—well, you understand— | at the soft tones of her own voice—weep, she 
well, she married again—and, you perceive, that knew not why; and laugh, lest she should weep. 
though her second husband is dead, to all intents | “How beautiful the night is, and how rich 
and purposes, with delirium tremens, he is still | the varied colouring of the western sky. I know 
living—and nobody ever heard of her first hus- | not how it is, but never did the sunset seem to 
band’s death.” me so soft, so sad, yet lovely.” 
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“‘It is your absence from these scenes so long, | 
now makes you deem them fairer than they are. le 

‘* Not fairer than they are; for if our mood is 
such as can admit the beauties of the world, to 
us the world is beautiful; and yet not fairer than 
it is,’ 

“ But if the heart is sad and full of sorrow— 
resting not on grace and loveliness—that heart 
makes all things darker than they are.” 

“Nay, only ‘sees them darkly.’ The golden 
tints upon yon group of trees—the vivid shadows 
in the water—and the far, softened shades mellow- 
ing to indistinctness beneath the gorgeous sky— 
these are the same to all who sce them. Beauty 
is patent unto all.’ ”’ 

“And must a thing of love be lovely?’ 
Kate, musingly. 

Stanley looked at her, but Kate saw not his 
earnest gaze, and she continued—“ If not, the 
admirer gives the thing it loves a beauty not its 
own. ? 

“We are at one, and speak but with a dif- 
ference; and we speak sv, because I love the 
scene, While you but view it asa thing of course.”’ 

“oN 0, Henry, no—I do admire the scene as 
much as you, und love it because you love it.” 

She uttered in this sentence not more than she 
felt, but certainly more than she deemed proper; 
and added—* It is a sign—this admiration of the 
scene—that you are rapidly recovering.’ 

‘Ah, how good you are, Kate! But for you, 
I might never have been able to admire again a 
Scottish summer sunset. When shall I ever be 
able to requite your attention ?” 

““No thanks, Henry—they seem to me the 
* wages of my ” she would bave added, 
affection.” And she faltered and blushed, and 
turned away her head. 

Henry put his hand upon hers, and was about 
to speak; but, from the tire which gleamed in his 
eye, she thought he was about to pour forth an | 
overflow of gratitude, and darted away from him, 


said 





66 ol 





‘relation to Henry. 
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little creature, in her simple dark dress, and heard 
Stanley’s mode of addressing her, with a mixture 
of familiarity and ecarnestness—“ A sure sign 
of affection between them. Tis she—'tis this 


pretty little girl whom Stanley loves—and what 


right have I to come between them ?”’ 
That night Kate’s head rested on a sleepless 
pillow—restless, jealous, and heart-sore. 





‘“‘ And if it be so,” said Stanley, to the object 
of Kate’s jealousy, ‘‘ you are my sister, Mary. 
But I shall soon be in Edinburgh, and all shall 
be ascertained. Mary, you are under many obli- 
gations to Weatherstone for all this. 

“He has been very good to us-~and we have 
now a good furnished room to live in; and though 
my father is dead, my mother is, I think, much 
better from being less poor than before. Mr. 
Weatherstone has been very kind; and it was 
you who told him to inquire ‘about our affairs. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Severna months have elapsed since Mary 
visited Stanley in the country, and awakened the 
jealousy of Kate. Mary’s mother is dead, having 
departed from this life shortly after seeing 
Stanley, and relating to him such portions of her 
own and of his father’s history as convinced him 
that she was his mother. And now Mary resides 
at the schoolmaster’s, the bosom-friend of er 
former rival 
Kate learned with pleasure that Mary was the 
sister, not the lover of Henry; but she had suf- 
fered from doubts and fears and jealousies about the 
little fair one, ere she became aware of their rela- 
tionship; and it was with difficulty that she could 
get herself to believe that Stanley’s connexion 
with Mary made any difference with her own 
She got herself to think that 
| Henry was indifferent to. her, and now she tried 


as well to hide her own emotions as to escape wh: at|to entertain the same opinion ; for she thought—- 


she believed to be his thanks. 


She laughed—the | and thought foolishly—that Henry once viewed 


fair dissembler—and cried to Stanley that she | Mary as a lover—and so on, with reasoning ad 
went for a flower to illustrate the principles of infinitum. Indeed, she was more interested about 
beauty. A flower she did pull, and there fell| Stanley than ever, and would not believe it. 


upon its leaves a tear pure as a dew-drop; but 
her cheek was clear and her eyes glistened when 
she returned—to find Stanley gazimg into the 
stream, as though something of moment lay there. 

She was seated by his side several moments 
ere he knew of her presence, and when he turned 
to her to speak, he heard the voice of her father. 

‘‘Ha, Henry! there’s a pretty little creature 
in the house, come all the way from Edinburgh to 
see you. She calls herself “ Mary,” and says she 
was sent by her mother. Wonderful times, these ! 
mothers sending their daughters a hundred miles 
or so, to look after young gentlemen.” 

“Tt is Mary,” said Stanley to himself. “ Can 
anything have ‘happened to her, poor thing, or to 
her mother ?”’ 

‘‘ Mary—and pretty,” thought Kate; ‘ what 
can it mean?” 

Kate wondered much more, when she saw the 





Stanley, on the contrary, with masculine vanity, 
thought that he was all the world to Kate—as 
indeed he was—and he loved her in consequence 
of her love. 

‘‘But wherefore,’ said he to himself, “is her 
manner so altered? Does she think that I am 
now in a position to enter into matrimony, from 
sharing with Mary my mother’s funds? She is 
right, and I must at once ask her in marriage.” 

Not many days after Stanley came to this 
resolution, Maiy whispered to Kate that she had 
some matter of great importance to communicate 


to her; and so serious was it, that Pp 

that they should leave the cottage and daa the 
affair, free from interruption, in the 

the two young ladies walked away to hold poate: 


regarding one of the most serious matters that 
young ladies ever have under their consideration. 
“Well, Mary,” said Kate, “I see nothing in 
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this letter trom Mr. Weatherstone to make you 
so uneasy—who ever heard of a girl feeling 
annoyed about the possession of a lover ?—and one 
too, Mary, like Mr. Weatherstone,” added Kate 
slyly. 

“‘ But,” faltered Mary, who, though now some- 
what taller and more womanly-looking than when 
she last appeared before us as pretty little Mary, 
is still apt to pause and blush when her young 
heart is in any degree fluttered — “but my 
brother has gone aw ay SO suddenly, and I have 
nobody to advise me.’ 

‘And pray, my little palpitator,” said Kate, 
for Kate thought that Mary was too easily fright- 
ened, and she took it upon her to scold Mary 
occasionally for her foolish fears—‘‘ what advice 
do you require? The matter seems simple enough 
—just this: Mr. Weatherstone wants you to be 
his good lady—and he is not, I think, a person 
to be refused, Mary, with his dark whiskers—his 
stern look and majestic air—an intimate friend of 
your brother too. But certainly, if you do not 
care for him «s 

‘That is what excites me,”’ 
I do not know what to do. 
enough ; but he sometimes bothered me too much 
when my mother was ill—just before she died— 
and now——” 

‘And now you do not know what to do. It 
appears to me that if you ‘liked him well enough,’ 
you have but to answer his letter, and say E 

“But, ah!” sighed Mary, interrupting her ad- 
viser, “T have answered the letter alr eady.” 

“What then! You are quite an enigma—ex- 
plain yotrself, Mary, and do not tremble so.”’ 

‘‘ Ah!—T have refused him—and he must have 
received my letter ere this. Ah !—I do not know 
what to do.” Here Mary looked intently at 
the ground, and pressed Kate’s arm as though 
she were in a state of extreme terror. 

‘‘ Take the matter more calmly, Mary.” 

‘But how can I be calm, and my leiter sent 
away? O that I had consulted yous Kate, before.” 

‘LT hope it is not too late yet. 

**Q, I hope not,” replied Mary. 

“Tf you really have a pi irtiality for Mr. 
Weatherstone he may soon discover it, and then 
all will be well. Being so intimate with your 
brother, he will learn that you now have your 
regrets ; and he will forgive you, and 

“OQ, yes! if vou would but acquaint Henry— 
for I am ashamed to tell him myself.” 

Ah, Mary, I can hold, I doubt, no communi- 
cation with your brother on such a subject as 
this.” 

“Why? tell me.” 

** As you have refused Mr. Weatherstone, so I 
have refused your brother, and, like you, have 
done so with regret. But yesterday I answered 
him no/ though I felt,—but I need not tell you 
my feelings, for they have vacillated for many, 

7 ban os I refused him, thinking he wished 
to take me, not from affection, but from “gratitude.” 

‘“You have mistaken Henry. I am sure he 





said Mary; “and 








loved you ; and long before I knew or saw you, I 
have heard him sing about you, and your eyes, 


I did like him well | 





— 


and a great deal more beside, when he lived up 
in the garret, and I was the ser vant.” 

“Then how wretched I am.’ 

‘What shall we do?” 

‘How foolish we have been! You may, how- 
ever, yet be married to Weatherstone; but Henry 
—QO, Henry will start off to Rome, and we shal] 
see him no more. Perhaps he will return with , 
beautiful Italian for a wife. He will not speak 
to me again.” 

The two fair girls seemed about to throw them. 
selves into each other’s arms, and thus weep out 
their sorrows, when the presence of the school- 
master prevented them. His voice was heard 
calling ‘‘ Kate, Kate!—Mary, Mary! where are 
you?—always out of the way when wanted, of 
course. ”’ 

‘** Here, father.”’ 

“Come along, then, will ye! Lady Somerset 
is in the house,—come herself to see what is the 
matter with Stanley, that he should have left her 
portrait unfinished.”’ 

“OQ,” said Mary, ‘‘I have a letter of apology 
from Henr y to her,” and she ran away to deliver 
it, while the schoolmaster continued—‘ What 

can have taken away Henry so suddenly? and 
what's the matter with you, Kate, you look very 
foolish ; speak, will ye! 

“eG. ‘father! <1 

‘Kate, I am not displeased; but say, if you 
are ill.” ) 

**T do not know, but 

““That’s very odd, ‘buf/’ Come along, then.’, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WEATHUERSTONE must be in a sad state. He is 
compelled to find consolation for his afflictions by 
committing his thoughts—his passions—to paper. 
He looks now at an open letter before him, then 
he presses his brow with his left hand, meditates 
in the most lachrymose style imaginable, and 
then, alas! he writes in measured lines. 

The door of his room was opened, and Stanley 
entered; but Weatherstone was too much absorbed 
in his melancholy cogitations to be aware of the 
presence of any one, ‘till the intruder spoke. 


“ Weatherstone !—what—asleep ! ” 


‘Ah, Stanley, God bless ye—how are ye? 
Ere Stanley had time to reply, Weatherstone 
continued, “IT hope you left Miss Finlayson very 
well, and her father.” 

“Very well.” 

“And Mary?” 

“Thank you—still a little the worse of her 
mother’s death—it shook HER considerably.”’ 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” said Weatherstone mournfully, 
‘that explains it.” 

“Explains what—how—eh ? 
usually serious.” 

‘You shall know hereafter.” 

‘‘ Something terrible, no doubt, if too good to 
be told at present—very terrible—verses here, 
too, to explain it—ha! let me see them.” But 


You are un- 
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Weatherstone quickly took the lines and the! 
letter and placed them in his pocket. 

‘“‘T am glad to see you are touched at last, and 
wonder who the fair one is. You will now be 
able to understand me, and perhaps assist me in 
my present difficulty.” 

* Assist you !—I understand you have become | 
quite wise of late, and have at last come down to | 
common sense.”’ 

‘‘No doubt I have now got sense enough to'| 
attend more to pecuniary matters—to give up| 
day-dreaming, to make money by painting por- | 
traits, and endeavour to become a respectable 
member of society, and all that sort of thing: | 
but, faith, I fear a relapse: she for whom I have | 
done this, will neither have me, nor my money, | 
nor my ‘ common sense.’ ”’ 

‘* You do not mean Miss Finlayson—Kate ?”’ 

‘“‘ That I do.” 

‘“‘T thought that man was never so beloved by 
woman as you were by that girl; and, not an 
hour ago, wished I were as sure of another as 
you were of her.” 

‘So, thought I; and now don’t know whether 
to laugh or cry at my own vanity.”’ 

‘“‘ You take it wonderfully coolly.” 

‘*7T am wise now, you know. Had it happened 
a year ago, I would have died, most likely, like 
a Roman, or taken to fiddling and drinking for life.” 

‘‘ The affair has been blundered somehow.” 

“‘Doubtless—the greatest blunder, my asking 
her to marry me. What in the world could 
induce me to think of such a thing! Me, a 
miserable artist, and she /——” 

‘You have not erred, I think, in asking her, 
but in your mode of asking.” 

There was a long pause, and Stanley spoke— 
‘“‘T did ask her, vain as I was, as though I did it 
for pity—and that’s it. She refused me,—and 
served me right. But, Weatherstone, suppose 
she does not dislike me—you might communi- | 
cate with Mary, and then os 
_ © With Mary !—no—not on such a subject.” 

“Why so?” 

‘‘You do not know what you ask me to do. 
Read this letter, and it will explain.” 

Stanley read the long letter which Weather- 
stone handed to him. 

‘This is as obscure to me as the letters of 
Tiberius might be. A specious epistle enough, 
but, what it aims at, seems mysterious.” 

“IT asked her to marry me, and that’s the 
reply.” 

‘“‘This is blunder No. 2. But, how—do yrov 
care for Mary?” 

‘“<’Tis too true.” 

‘‘T should not have believed it—nor have be- 
lieved the little creature would have had courage 
enough to write such a letter. I begin to suspect 
that the two girls have entered into a solemn 
league and covenant to refuse us— but, no— 
what’s to be done? Aye, there’s the rub.” 

‘‘ You were often rich in resources after get- 
ting into scrapes; can your genius not assist us?” 








vent it. 





“T wish I had my fiddle, to brighten my intel- 
ligence.”’ 


THE ARTS AND THE HEARTS. rey’ 


‘‘ Let us have wine.” 

‘“‘Nay, whiskey, if we must drink. I have not 
forgot my garret—and ‘ 4h—ya—Vaterland. 0, 
mein Gott /’” 

So, over their toddy, Stanley and Weatherstone 
planned how they should respectively invade the 
hearts of Kate and Mary; while Kate and Mary 
were thinking and sighing about similar matters. 





Three months passed, and weary months they 
were to all the ifiterlocuters of this comic story— 
the schoolmaster experiencing the weariness as 
much as any of them; for he seemed to think 
that his household affairs were ‘‘all going to the 
mischief,” as he sometimes said to Kate; and 
Kate thought so too, and did all she could to pre- 
But she could not be good-humoured, 
nor appreciate her father’s jokes, nor sing, nor 
laugh, nor be what she used to be, though she 
tried it; and as for Mary, she behaved very fool- 
ishly, laughing and weeping to the displeasure of 
both Kate and her father, who once or twice bade 
her dry her tears instantly ; and moreover acted 
very cavalierly towards a young man who some- 
times came to see Kate, though Kate gave him 
no encouragement; the schoolmaster believing 
that the young man it was who caused pretty 
little Mary to cry so. 

Kate and Mary took long walks, and had long 
consultations about the future; and, the more 
they walked and consulted, the sadder they grew. 
At last, during one of these walks, a sight, dear 
unto them as sunshine to the prisoner, somewhat 
relieved their sorrow ;—’twas the appearance of 
Stanley and Weatherstone. 

“‘Yonder is my brother,” cried Mary, “ and 
Mr. Weatherstone.”’ 

‘‘You dream, Mary,” said Kate, whose eye- 
sight was not so good as her friend's. 

“It is they—do you not know Mr. Weather- 
stone’s long strides. I cannot meet them—shall 
we turn back?” 

‘‘No, Mary—you are foolish: if it be they, 
we should be happy to meet them.” 

We shall not describe the meeting, for the 
simple reason that we are not qualified to do so. 
That night, however, Stanley had a long private 


jconversation with Kate’s father, during which 


the schoolmaster expressed his regret that he 
should lose his daughter; but with much resig- 
nation concluded his eulogy of her virtues with 
these words: “and now that you have won her, 
you may wed her, with all my heart.” 

He warmly pressed Stanley’s hand, who left 
the room somewhat affected, and more in love with 
Kate than ever. So soon as he saw Mr. Weather- 
stone, the latter said :—‘‘ Have you any objections 
to me as a brother-in-law, Stanley rc: 

Stanley replied, ‘1 must repeat the words I 
have just heard: ‘now that you have won her, 
you may wed her, with all my heart.’ ” 

The schoolmaster was ide them, and 
Weatherstone was so overjoyed that he must 
needs quote Latin to him. 

“« ARCADES AMBO,”—and was proceeding, but the 


old man said : 
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“* Aye aye, young men, ye are cuddies ambo. But | 


here come the lassies—they have not looked so 
well for many days. How pretty Mary is, and 
Kate how beautiful.”” The good man had never 
said as much of his daughter before. And that 





night these five persons were very happy and 
laughed openly at each other beyond measure, 
turning all their late miseries to humour, and 
siniling at each other as only happy and good 
sort of people can. 
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‘“‘Tury itt haye them, Sir.’—In the month of 
June last, we think it was, that we were thus 
accosted, one Sunday morning. We were our- 
selves on the way to Church, and spying on the 
other side of the street an acquaintance moving 
in an opposite direction, were about to make a 
sign to him exhortatory of attention to Dominical 
duties, when he crossed over at a bound, and 
arrested the impending admonition with these 
words—‘‘ They'll have them, Sir; depend upon 
it, they'll have them.” Soemphatic and decisive 
was the tone in which this was uttered, that we 
felt convinced for an instant that they would have 
them—whatever the acquisition might be, or 
whoever they who were to attempt it. But in 
another second the spirit of inquiry got the better 
of our confidence. ‘‘ Who'll have?” we asked; 
‘“‘what will they have?’ ‘‘ Why, those two 
fleets, to be sure: the Allies will have them. 
Oh, yes, depend upon it,’’ continued our friend. 
«‘My father was a Russian merchant, and during 
the great war——” With all our respect for the 
Service of the Church of England, we are bound 
to confess that its claims upon our devotion never 
nppeared more urgent than at this moment; and, 
intimating our apprehension of arriving in mid- 
Psalms, we excused ourselves to our worthy 
acquaintance, and hastened pew-ward. We have 
never since stumbled upon the geod gentleman 
whose confidence was then so strong, to know 
what vicissitudes it has undergone, if any. His 
prediction has, certainly, not yet been fulfilled. 
Perhaps the half of it may be realised ere this is 
printed; and in that case, we expect a visit from 
him. Buf as the year draws to a close, we call 
to mind that emphatic expression of a confidence, 
shared, undoubtedly, by the great majority of Her 
Majesty’s subjects; and we ask, how stands the 
uceount between expectation and accomplishment? 
‘The question, naturally, extends to the general 
aspect of this first year of War. 

For now, after two score years of peace, we 
are, in all probability, touching the close of the 
first campaign of what we were told by an autho- 
rity in the House of Lords, is to be one of the 
longest and most arduous conflicts in which this 
country was ever engaged; of what may become 
in a few months more a gencral European war ; 
of what will, not unlikely, be the war, par 
excellence, of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Yes; that, to appearance, dwarfish 


dispute between Latin and Greek religionists, 
rivalling for privileges and possessions, quarrelling 
for the keeping of keys, guarding of grots, 
charge of chapels, and care of cupolas, has grown 


consideration, 





to the stature of a gigantic contest between 
mighty empires. From a corner of Syria the 
spark has lighted on a mass of materials which 
have already furnished a blaze sufficiently ap- 
palling; and the extension of the conflagration 
menaces at the least a quarter of the world. Of the 
affairs of the preceding year we have nothing to 
say but that we dissent from two opinions enter- 
tained respecting them. We neither agree with 
those who think that war could have been safely 
avoided ; nor with those who think that it was 
not declared soon enough. We cannot believe 
that we could have evaded this contest, without 
lending ourselves, by such abstinent attitude, to 
the—at least—partial dismemberment of Turkey; 
if not to the execution of more complete con- 
quests. Admitting—what we utterly deny—the 
right of Russia to seize ‘‘ material guarantees,”’ 
who can believe that there would ever have 
been a restitution of them? Who can ignore the 
menacing attitude of Menschikoff, and the prepara- 
tions at Sebastopol, and the practicability of a 
passage to the Bosphorus, joined with a rising of 
the Greek population? Who would have an- 
swered for the consequences, had we chosen to 
let things take their course? Again, had war 
been declared befere every means of peace had 
been exhausted, our moral position would have 
been less clevated than that we now occupy. 
Nor is this, even in its material effects, a slight 
In other centuries it might have 
been so; but in this, when not the chancelleries 
of Governments alone, but also the judgments of 
peoples, are to be appealed to, the importance of 
right, in determining might, is vastly enhanced. 
Moreover, had this country drawn the sword, be- 
fore securing an alliance commensurate with the 
difficulties and dangers of the enterprise, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the effort would not 
have been more chivalrous than effectual; and, 
we will add, had we not secured the alliance of 
the very Power now allied with us, we should, 
by running the risk of its hostility (for, notwith- 
standing the original quarrel between Latin and 
Greek Protectors, there is no saying what might 
have been the strength of temptation to France, 
when once the contest had been engaged single- 
handed between Great Britain and Russia), we 
should, we say, have run the risk of a still more 
formidable foe added to the one already before 
us. 
That alliance, then, secured—and we owe a cer- 
tain homage to the address of the British Goverh- 
ment on that score—war was declared, and the 
steps taken which, we presume, induced our con- 
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fident friend to declare with such emphasis that 
“they would have them.” 

A future historian of this war, after narrating 
its origin and glancing at the diplomatic diseus- 
sions which preluded to it, may be supposed to | 
bring the occidental confederates into action some- 
thing after this fashion :—‘‘ The Western Allies, 
then, while taking measures for the protection of 
the Porte from imminent danger, resolved to 
strike a vigorous blow at each extremity of the 
Czar’s Empire—the chief seats of his aggressive 
power.” 

It is, we are prepared to admit, no unnatural 
consequence of a long Peace that impatience 
should be manifested for, and hasty judgments 
formed on, the march of events in an opening 
war. Neither querulousness nor criticism—from 
incapables as from capables—has been silent 
upon the conduct of the war, maritime or mili- 
tary, in the Baltic, in the Black Sea; in Bul- 
garia, in the Crimea. It is not, however, in a 
professional point of view alone that the employ- 
ment of the Allied forces should be considered. 
Their actions should also be viewed as part and 
parcel of a whole: viewed in their relation to the 
movements, their bearing upon the politics of 
others: viewed with reference to their effect 
upon the objects of the war. In one quarter, we 
cannot pretend that they have failed in their 
purpose or fallen short of their efficiency: in 
another, we cannot speak of them in terms of 
much pride or satisfaction. : 





It may be that we are not sufficiently informed 
to judge of the circumstances that have impeded 
a more vigorous action on the part of the com: | 
biried fleets in the Baltic. Of certain lets and 
hindrances we are aware; but much more, and | 
much more minute information is wanted, to satisfy | 
us why the finest naval armament that ever left | 
these shores, joined with the magnificent naval | 
forces of our ally, should return with such scanty | 
laurels; why the name loudest trumpeted since | 
the days of Nelson, in our naval history, has in- 
scribed itself on no greater trophy than the bat- 
tered walls of Bomarsund. Granted—though 
with no great strength of conviction on our part— 





that the results of the campaign in the Baltic have 
been “solid” (as we are told they have been) as_ 
far as ‘they go, we are not satisfied that they 
might not have gone further ; and, considering the 
pomp of our superb fleet’s departure, we cannot 
but feel disappointed that they have not been bril- 
liant as well as solid. The blockade of all the 
Russian ports, and the consequent stoppage to her 
commerce (except where aided by Prussian con- 
nivance); the destruction of that fortress where 
the flag of Muscovy flaunted—we might almost 
say, under the #indotd of the Swedish capital ; 
and where the foundation had been already laid 
for establishments designed to confirm Russian 
supremacy in that inland sea—these are subjects 
of congratulation, no doubt; but they are results 
neither proportioned to the magnitude of our pre- 
parations, nor effected by any very great effort. 


‘once, in the Orient. 





Nor are these beneficial results unbalanced by 
defective ones in the allied campaign beyond the 
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Sound. If Bomarsund is razed, Cronstadt and 
Sweaborg still stand where they did: if the fa- 
vourable dispositions of the Court of Berlin to 
‘‘ my brother-in-law’s” policy have been overawed 
by the presence of the allied fleets in the Baltic, 
its treacherous complicity with Russian trade 
has not been duly punished. If the junction of 
Prussian arms with the Czar has been in any way 
hindered, that of Swedish with the Allies has not 
been secured. If the Aland Isles have been 
emancipated, Finland has not been un-Russianized. 
The Czar’s sail-of-the-line have been shut up, not 
captured: his prestige in that arm damaged; his 
power not destroyed. At the return of our fleets 
the trade of the coasts will probably resume much 
of its activity. We know not what should hinder 
a re-occupation of the Isles of Aland; even the 
Czar’s men-of-war may come out, long before we 
can be there to shut them in ; re-appear in those 
seas with a “Here we are again” sort of air; 
and—keep up this Imperial game of bo-peep for 
—we know not how many successive seasons ; 
while we must content ourselves with the barren 
satisfaction of being too formidable to be faced— 
a mere periodical promenade of our superiority— 
unless next autumn should show another catalogue 
than this of the achievements of those armaments 
and admirals of whom we cannot honestly boast 
that they have 


“unbeseemed the promise of their Spring.” 


We have, indeed, the supposition left to us, 
that the Baltic fleet was intended only for a 
diversion—to alarm the fears and occupy the de- 
fensive resources of the Autocrat, whilst another 
attack was made elsewhere. Whether such a 
display of force was required for that purpose, 
perhaps they who sent it may know better than 
ourselves. 

But even the Ministerial mind seems sensible of 
the weakness of this side of the case; for Lord 


John Russell, haranguing the Corporation of 
| Bristol, glides as smoothly as mere past the 


doings in the North, whilst he dwells, with em- 
phatic explanation, upon those in the East of 
Europe. Turn we to that other theatre of the 
War, and then majora canamus. 

We rejoice to acknowledge results, incomplete 


as yet indeed, but still both brilliant and solid at 


A glance at the state of 
things not so very long ago, will suffice to show 
the change and the contrast. Here was this poor, 


‘effete, decrepit, broken-down Turkey—this “ sick 


man,’—this unarmed, unhap y Troilus to your 
inexorable Achillee—presumab y unable to stand 
for a moment before its mighty menacer. Think 
only of the apprehensions entertained ; and com- 
pare the present position with the catastrophe 
threatened. Where is the Greek Cross that was to 
resume its place on St. Sophia? Where the Holy 
Panaceta that was to start encaléche from the Bureau 
of Foreign Affairs at St. Petersburg? What has 
become of the exclusive Protectorate? and what 
of the ‘ material rantees?” Where is the 


psalmodial Latin of Nicholas? and where—oh! 
where—the portentous paletot of Menschikoff? 
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Nothing, perhaps, in all the extraordinary inci- 
dents of the last eighteen months, has more sur- 
prised the world than the inefficiency of Russian 
resources, proportionately to Russian pretensions. 
The close alliance of England and France—close, 
sincere, and actively co-operating, beating hol- 


low all the combined action of the earlier days of 


Louis Philippe, all the subsequent ententes cor- 
diales of Aberdeenwean “ authorship’’—was a sur- 
prise not to the Czar Nicholas alone, but to many 
others, even to the parties themselves, perhaps. 
The energy and heroism of the Turks were a 
wonder to Europe. The estrangement of Austria 
from her apparently indispensable ally was an 


occurrence scarcely to be expected. But none of 


these things has appeared more strange than the 
disproportion between the arrogant menaces and 
the magnificent aspirations of the Muscovite and 
his means of execution. 

Now, how is this to be accounted for? Was 
this disproportion, in fact, real or only apparent ? 
and was it the employment of the means that 
was defective ? It,is here that we appreciate the 
allied intervention. Nobody can suppose that 
the preparations of Russia had not been in course 
for a long time previously to the fracas made by 
Menschikoff, in his famous Embassy to Constan- 
tinople; nobody acquainted with the traditional 
objects of Russian ambition, and with the charac- 
ter of its Emperor, can imagine that the designs, 
for which the much-mooted question of the Lieur 
Saints served as a pretext, and offered an occasion, 
were not entertained, and the means presumed suf- 
ficient for their execution provided. In fact, those 
means were not so inadequate as the defective or 
infructuous employment of them has led some to 
suppose. Against the available resources of the 
Porte, against its single efforts, with a ferment 
amongst its Christian subjects, with a Greek 
population worked upon by intrigues, religious 
and political, with Servia and Montenegro tra- 
versed and tampered with by Russian agency, 
the forces at the disposal of the Czar were not 
unequal to the purpose, we will venture to affirm. 
To suppose the contrary would be to accuse the 
Autocrat of greater imbecility than we give him 
credit for. Be it remembered that he counted 
upon having to do with Turkey alone: that he 
never contemplated the possibility of his path 
being crossed by England and France in conjunc- 
tion: that he reckoned, if not upon the co-opera- 
tion, at least upon the tacit acquiescence of Austria 
in his projects. We cannot doubt, then, but that 
She Allied expedition to the East was the step 
that thwarted these projects, that deranged those 
calculations, and that, in conjunction with the 
menaces and measures of England and France in 
other quarters, rendered those preparations in- 
sufficient. ‘‘ Constantinople,” said Lord John 
Russell the other day, ‘‘ could not have been saved 
by fleets ; for fleets would not have prevented the 
march of the Russian Legions.’ The despised 
Ottomans had indeed given proof of greater 
strategy and better soldiership than was looked 
for: Omer Pasha had shown to Prince Gort- 


schakoff a bolder front than the latter had thought 
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to encounter; but this almost improvised army of 
| the Sultan was, in itself a miracle, and could not 
| look for renewal except from undisciplined levies ; 
‘its sudden é/an might not have been proof against 
disaster; a reverse would probably have broken 
its spirit, and, after a reverse, there was nothing 
for it to fall back upon. However heroic its 
efforts, Russia would have contrived to bring 
down thousands upon thousands of the lives she 
sacrifices so unscrupulously, and must have, at 
last, crushed the resistance of her adversary. 
The appearance of the Allied forces in Turkey 
was the very thing that was wanted to guard 
against such eventualities. The number to 
which they were raised, and the dispatch with 
which they were forwarded to their destination 
(for, notwithstanding all complaints, we should 
like to hear of an example of a like force 
being transported a like distance in anything like 
the time employed), were a proof that the Allies 
had embarked heartily in the war. The presence 
of 50,000 Anglo-French troops at Varna, whilst 
it encouraged the Turks in their gallant struggle 
upon the Danube, appeared, in case of reverse, a 
sure and certain support. Notwithstanding the 
brilliant valour of the Ottomans and their successes 
in partial engagements—such as Oltenitza and 
Citate — a general action might have been 
hazardous; and whilst Omar Pasha watched, with 
the bulk of the Turkish army from Shumla, the 
defence of the line he had advanced to in the first 
months of the war, and in which he had admirably 
familiarised his troops with the enemy, the neigh- 
bourhood of the Allied forces enabled him, if neces- 
sary, to detach relief from his own army to the 
posts on the Danube ; or, if the whole of that line 
were broken through, and the whole force of 
Prince Gortschakoff pushed victoriously over the 
river, to give battle with the assistance of the 
first soldiers of Europe. 

| We have no desire to rob the Turks of their 
| well-earned praise. Far from wishing to depreciate 
the service rendered by their heroism to the cause 
of their country, we acknowledge it, even to the 
extent of owning that we, for our part, do not see 
what, but the bold movement of Omer Pasha to 
the Danube and the valiant demeanour of his 
troops there, could have arrested the Russians 
before the arrival of the military auxiliaries from 
the West; for—as Lord John, again, says—‘‘ Con- 
stantinople could not have been saved by fleets.” 
And this part of the first incidents of the war 
countenances, we confess, the notion of dispropor- 
‘tion between the means of Russia and her ambi- 
tion: for we have never been able to explain to 
| ourselves satisfactorily, why, when the intention 
of the Allies to afford every support, material as 
well as moral, military as well as naval protection, 
to the Porte, was no longer a secret, the Russian 
armies were not brought to bear with increased 
weight upon their foe, to crush him, no matter at 
what cost, before the arrival of Occidental aid. We 
have, we repeat, no idea of denying to the Turks 
their well-won meed of praise; but still we darenot 
think that their efforts would have sufficed, no, 
not even after the repulse of the Russians from 
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Silistria, but for the presence of the Allied army | Russians from the Principalities—others, with the 
upon the Ottoman soil. That formidable force, | Allied appui, might effect ; there was one enter- 
with the prestige of the countries from which it | prise which they alone were capable of under- 
came, placed where it was, with the uncertainty | taking. On the other hand, while the possibility 
to what poift it would be directed, whether upon of reverse remained for the Turks, and the danger 
the Dobrutscha, the Principalities, or the Crimea, | of a return of the Russians to the charge, de- 
paralysed, we doubt not, the action of Russia, | parture for the Crimea would surely have been 
after the vigorous resistance she had met with; | premature; and the already sensible effects of the 
but which, notwithstanding the poor generalship' Anglo-French presence would have been neu- 
of Gortschakoff, the ill-fortune of Paskiewitsch, tralised. A sound discretion was here, we think, 
and the disabling of Luders, she would have made exercised. So loud, however, was the cry in this 
further exertions to overcome. Neither, as we | country, “To Sebastopol !’—so decided the im- 
believe, would Austria have ventured upon that’ pression that the attack of that redoubtable place 
demonstration of her policy which she at length} of strength ought to be, must be, and was to be 
made, but for the influence of the Anglo-French | undertaken, that the completion of the prepara- 
expedition. It was the attitude of France and tions and the readiness of the expedition for de- 
England that determined the attitude of Austria. parture were over and over again, prematurely— 
Hesitation, or inferior preparations on their part, | nay, the departure itself was prematurely—an- 


would have prolonged hesitation, if they had not | nounced— 


even occasioned a less favourable course of conduct | 


on hers. Confidence to the Turks, decision to the 
Austrians,’ bewilderment to the Russians—we do 
not think we exaggerate in attributing these effects 
to the concentration of the Gallo-British forces at 
Varna; and had the campaign gone no further, 
the result obtained would not have been a subject 
of derision—viz., the evacuation of those Princi- 
palities occupied a year before with all the arro- 
gance of superior injustice. The Pruth was passed 
—again, and in another sense. The results of the 
campaign consequent on the Russian inroad may 
be summed up, to this point, in the following 
reply —‘‘ Messieurs les Russes,”’ cried a” Parisian 
lounger over his journal, ‘‘ ne font que passer les 
Jleuves et les riviéres.” ‘ Pardon,” said a wag at 
hand, ‘‘i/s ne s’en tiennent pas la... . tls les 
repassent.” And in truth, to back Parisian 
pleasantry with a congenial citation, it cannot be 
said of the Czar’s legions, as of Theseus in the 
Shades, that they have shown any incapacity— 


“dle repasser les bords qu’on passe sans retour.” 


The Russians, then, evacuating “for strategic 
reasons ”’—in the parlance of St. Petersburg, at 
one time; at another, to “‘ show the Czar’s regard 
for Austria ;”’ the Russians, we say, marching out, 
and the Turks and the Austrians marching in— 
the object of the Allies upon that side was 
answered, and a longer sojourn in inaction at 
Varna was unnecessary, besides that there was 
work to be done elsewhere. Much complaint has 
been made by impatient, not to say, ignorant 
critics, of the non-employment of the auxiliary 
force in Bulgaria. Scour the Dobrutscha, relieve 
Silistria, cross the Danube into Bessarabia, or into 
the Principalities, and chase the Russians before 
them: these were things which the Allies ought 
to have done, according to some who reproached to 
them their inaction. According to others, they 
should have proceeded straight to Sebastopol. We 


have no doubt but that, had an advance upon | 


Gortschakofi’s army been necessary it could and 
would have been made with the most triumphant 
success; but, so long as it was not so, the Allies 
might well reserve themselves for a greater ex- 


ploit. The inferior exploit—the extrusion of the | 





Toujours prét a parter et demeurant toujours. 
But the fulness of time came at last, whosever 


'the ‘‘ conserls timides”’ may have been. We know 


the rest. It is not our purpose here to rewrite 
the glorious tale of Alma; nor to follow in its 
details, as far as the usual channels of informa- 
tion would enable us to do, the progress of the 
siege. Gigantic, in truth, and romantic too, is 
the whole affair. Grandiose is the scale and mar- 
vellous the execution of the enterprise ; the im- 
mense preparations, the mighty force employed 
by land and sea; the composition of the force 
itself, those different creeds, nations, and lan- 
guages; the strength and the renown of the 
stronghold assailed; the magnitude of the result 
whether for success or failure; the strange and 
mysterious country, and the but lately adven- 
tured sea ;—and all this at a remote corner of 
Europe, on a peninsula rearing its proud anta- 
sian front over a dark surface of waters, streaked 
with the track of ancient Fable, and girdled with 
the shores of extinct empires. Ere these lines 
appear in print, we must suppose that the issue of 
that great undertaking will be known; and we, 
in common, no doubt, with most of our readers, 
have great hopes of the result. Whether a aM 
longation of the warfare in the Crimea will be 
necessary, or practicable, we do not know nor can 
we judge: but with that formidable fortress at 





our feet, with its stores and arsenals and docks 
and ports demolished—its long cooped-up fleet 
| destroyed (no matter whether by us, or by them), 
we think the confident friend we have spoken 
|of, may be satisfied with the degree of realisation 
which will have been received—with no great 
straining of interpretation—by his emphatic pre- 
diction that “‘ they would have them.” For our- 
selves, should we find him boudé-ing after such a 
crowning of the campaign, swallowing, in our ex- 
ultation in the Euxine our disappointment in the 
| Baltic, weshall apostrophise him with thequestion— 


“ Insatiate archer, would not one suffice” 

—for this season ? For—we trust we may add, in 
the words of another—though perhaps a less 
classic—poet, 


“Only wait a little longer.” 
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To the euccsssfial sesults of the Allied action in | 






ueing 
inérinsie impotence those velléités of Eastern Em- 
pase, Byzantine crowns and what not, worked 
upon by treacherous intriguers, re ome a@ weak 
, @2 aspiring woman, s besotted Court, aad 
% turbulemt and credulous (though cunning) 


the attitude of Central Europe at this eventful | 
period, and during the first campaign of the West | 
against the Greet Power of the North, is a topic 

a a serious consideration. We are not going to 
analyse the ninety-and-ninth reply of Prussia to 
the nixety-and-ninth note of Austria, nor the 
rejoinder of the latter to the’ answer of the | 
former: we shall not stay to examine diplomatic 


papers emanating from the most verbose chancel- | 
e 


s of Enrope. Neither do we profess to be 


aw courant ef what Buol-Schauenstein last trans- | 
el Minister; what Manteuffel | 


mitted to 
Minister replied ty Mantenffel Colonel; what 
Esterhazy took from Vienna to Berlin and back 


; what intermediate Beust handed to right | 
and to left of the Saxon capital, or itinerant 
Von der Pforten hawked about in his mission from | 
the Bavarian. It would be strange, indeed, if any 
great European question had found an united id 
many. It is in vain to seck for a national sentiment 
in that fractional Fatherland—at least, for the ex- 
pression and representation of such a sentiment by 
its governments at large. 
diversity in its. ies and division in its 
counsels. We have seen the two leading Powers 

to an agreement and disagree to the meaning 
of the same; at one to make a , and at two 
to apply it: the one, with its predilections i in- 


clining it to Russia, and its interests forcing it to 


lean to France and England; the other, w ith its 
interests pointing to the alliance of the West, and 
its vows clinging to the Czar. If Hanover iscon- 


tent to cast in its little lot with the anti-Musco- 
vites, Wu would fain throw its formid- 
able weight into the Russian scale. Saxony, be- 
wildered, itg heart torn with contending feeli 
aaa no side or for all; while Bavaria, with its 
Russ affections at onc moment, its Austrian 
attachments at another, yet keeps an eye open for 
“the third Power” of three-and- hig A 
Germany to enlarge its importance, 
some minor stetes around it, and and toma «Be 
many of its own. The lest move, made 
sense, was the Conference of and it it - 
a striking instance of the disorder w 


facile materials compiicatnn ofiedod by 
the pelitical constitution of ‘‘ the German netic, 












that the kingdoms which, two or 
leagucd themselves with Austgia egal 
pretensions, were now laying their heads 
to impede the action of these two Powers 
treaty; while one ef those 
ble-minded in the ss ; 


setually intrigued " 
very states whigh egught to 
treaty’s eficcts. Feigping, en the 


| gard for German inteneats by @ simulated concord- 
ance with the Austrign view of thase interests on 











Accordingly, we find | 


the Danube, Prussia, never losing sight of the 
idea of counteracting her rival, was 
anxious, on the other, to"keep a road open for the 
assumption of the hegemeny of omen, at the 
head of a league formed, with whatever specious 
pretences of the contrary, in the real interests of 
| Russia. 

In a speech in Parliament, last scssion, Mr. 
| Henry Drummond delivered the following pas- 
sage :—‘‘ Prussia—that faithleas eountry, that had 
ever deserted us in our hour of need, and which, 
ever since it was a kingdom, had deserted every 
Power that ever supported it: that had always 


gone over to the strongest, and taken advantage 


lof the weak in their hour of greatest weakness.” 


Without adopting to the full this description of 
the eccentric orator’s, we cammot but admit that 
its bitter terms are in @ great degree deserved. 
Without going further back im the history of the 
Hohenzoliern Monarchy, we would just point to 
the conduct of Prussia in the first half of the 
wars of the Revolution and the Empire—its early 
abandonment of the Coalition—its separate peaces 
and separate intrigues—its halting and hesitation 
in the campaign of Austerlitz, with its base 
fawning on the Conqueror, and its still more 
base occupation of Hanover—(not to speak of its 
iniquitous inroad upon Holstein, in our own day) 
'—and we would just venture to hint to that 
Power, that there may be those, even in the 
nation that was foremost in grogee:, Yi aggran- 
disement at the Peace of ’15, who ask them- 
selves whether its services at the close of that 
war were not over-rewarded: and whether the 
recollection of its efforts in the common cause of 
Europe then may not justly be obliterated by its 
at least meditated treachery now. Should this 
war be prolonged, and ‘should that designed 
treason be carried into execution, the next Peace 
may see another, and a very different assignment 
of the Rhenish Provinces, amd that in part to 
the profit of the Power against whom Prussis 
received the endowment, and with the censgent of 
the Power mainly instrumental im hep reociving it. 
Another reflection, not either fer the 
pretended German patriotiam, the beasted 
riority, or the foresight of ——— is 
suggested by her conduct upom re ae % ~~ 
of the day. It is, —— best interests of Ger- 
many are taken under the patronage end protection 
of another—one often asoused by Gesmans them- 





ut 


the great | selves of estrangement from @esman eeepc 


thet the s0:-disant i, intellectual and 
lightened kingdom of Gemmenmy may find i 
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by the perverseness of its Government, if not 
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‘the sympathies of its @—range on the! we have undert 1; or for the punish- 

























side of Barbarism and ; and that by/ ment ionist who 
taking the lead in the right—(the, if properly has Proud, 
understood, truly national)—direction ; while emctin: bile withal— : by the 
Prussia hesitates, if not hee Austria may d->! F been ms 
an ascendancy whi old rival may | object for with rea 

never be able to dispute again. Ete Peter and 
These allusions of ours to German politics are| Catherine, believes, no he is the 
based, it is evident, upon the assumption of the | destined roalinee of the } ts of his 
good faith of Austria in her trameactions with the | race; and that the time @ ome fo settle the 


Western Powers, and the earnestness of the Eastern Question. We trust itis. But upon the 
of another 


attitude she has taken towards Russia. We' “tho Eerpise of 2s World. Tr it nectia: 
have, indeed, this guarantee for her straight- —the Empire of World. mecessary again 








forwardness and fidelity —viz., the imperativeness | to remind mo Ey the sente nce 
of her interests. There are, we kgew, those who the First Feench Emperor pple, ¢ at 
suspect her still of double-dealing ; some sup- 'v Empire du Monde Dr That is the ambition to be 


posing that she is doing nothing else than playing | arrested fige ones ia for ever—the ambition 
into the hand of Russia ; others that she intends, written em the sign-poste of the Czrimea—‘‘ The 
to appropriate the Princ ‘ipalitie s to herself. We| way to Bysaptiam.” It is apon the settlement 
certainly expect from her no self-denying dedica- | of ‘that Wihinke that depeufe the pred ing Ger- 
tion to our cause. To what reward of her/ many may think—that 8 -~ SE tie eedowin ince 
faithful adherence the Occidental Allies might | of Cito oof oR dla it point 
consent in the event of a successful termination to | turns the estide ml. ant Na- 
the War, we will not here attempt to foreshadow; | poleon foresaw jor the which he 
but to w ‘¥ at punishment she would expose her- | is aimed at in aye own mere Pag believing 
sclf by treachery to their confidence, or of op- | it, as he said to Monsieur de Narbonne, “ trop re- 


















position to their action, none better than herself doutable pour “ serarvt que son hi ritier.’ 

can know. The names of Poland and Italy have | Whether he was mn ot iation, the 
not, as yet, been whispered warningly in her ear; | conduet Sear _— There are 
and they are not the ‘only ones that contain for|some who ee irresistible fatality of 
Austria menace and alarm. Russian eyed going further 


Europe to 
hing the 


pust Bee in the 


But whether the greater portion of Central | sti 
Europe be with them, or against them,——whether 
Germany be divided into two hostile camps, or, 
careless of European liberties, stand aloof in a| ‘commensement, and we gee in the pro- 
selfish ‘‘armed nettrality,” the duty—and we | _secution of this war, that itain and France 
have no doubt the intention—of the two Great | can accept no such Smeien doctrine ; and the 
Powers of the West is to urge with unremitting | latter may be assured, that if another inundation 
efforts the War not lightly undertaken. Whatever | of Barbarians awaits civilisation, we of the West, 
degree of success may crown the campaign | at all events, are not—to use the words of a great 
of 1854 on their part, the Czar, we expect, i em oratot with reference to another great 
abate nothing of his pretensions: the Allies, we | struggle— prepared “to go down like the 
trust, will be content with nothing but his abase- | Augustuli.” 
ment. Less ought not to serve for the interests 














A NIGHT ON THE HEIGHTS. 
BY PRIVATE JOMms. 


Ir was on hills, where the Alma a ol 
And the e i¢ was over, and the Russians 


They were bound for to be done when the obo 
And we camped upon their ground at he 


My heart was fort 2.3 weary dome ae 
My heart was { I looked 
a Why, Willoa, 
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A NIGHT ON THE HEIGHTS. 


“‘Or perhaps the Lord aint good, that has brought you safely through 
Such a bloody piece of business as to-day you’ve had to do?” 
«« Ah,” says the other me, “‘ what you say’s uncommon true, 


And I hope you won’t forget it, if you lives as long as two.” 


‘‘Say your prayers, Bill, and be thankful,” says the other me again, 
‘Taint Too many as can do it, Bill, a lying on the plain ; 

And maybe them’s a listening—which I can’t go to explain, 

But you're certny nearer heaven down among the noble slain.”’ 


The other me spoke soft ; all so soft he spoke and low, 

He must be the little boy as my mother lovéd so; 

I thought he grow’d up hard, and a soldiering did go; 

But I find he’s still a youngun, and I hope he’ll never grow. 


So ‘‘‘Our Father, ’ch art in heaven’ ” as I meant it so I said; 
And then a hymn the other knows and put into my head, 
About teaching me to live that I mought never dread 

The bloody grave of battle any more ’n I would my bed. 


But my heart it kept a filling, kept a filling with a moan, 

So I put a stopper on it, as I’m most ashamed to own ; 

And hard it was when tother me, says he in baby tone— 

‘“‘ Bill! how about them—you know !—in Old England all alone >” 


Says I, “ You please to stow it; you know well it makes me queer, 
And werry unbecoming of a British Grenadier. 

I’m about the Nation’s business: there aint nothing half so clear: 
And how am I to do it, if you goes on like this here? 


‘* Little Mary like a lady, little Mary gay and fair, 

With her eyes that talk a’ready from her goldy curly hair,— 

With her little tongue so cheery, with her lips so red and rare,— 

O Bill! God knows how she’s sleeping—how she’s sleeping, Bill, and where! 


‘“‘ And the little quiet baby, that amidst the children’s play, 
Seems to hark to Them as tells him that his mother’s took away ; 
Little Willy, allus wondering if he ought to go or stay,— 

Are you sure ’twas that as made his pretty face so sad to-day ? 


‘* And if some stray Russian bullet-—!” ‘Christ the Lord!” cried I, amain, 
Starting to my knees and staring where the heavens joined the plain— 
‘“‘Spare me, though I am a soldier! Strike these thoughts upon my brain, 
Strike them dead, that they may never, never, never rise again ! 


‘‘Q, my daughter! O, my darlings! I do hear you whiles I weep, 
Sing your little cheerful school-songs for to hush yourselves to sleep— 
For to hush the hungry bellies that so little bread would keep! 

But a stranger’s bread is scanty, and a bloody field I reap. 


‘Sing, my children! Sing, my darlings! I'll endure it as I may! 
Sing that one as used to do me when at home we used to play; 

And ‘ Our Father ’ch art in Heaven,’ he’ll repeat it as you say,— 
Orphan, hungry and contented‘ Come, my children, come away!’ ”’ 


I breaks down ; but then I feels a sort of wind upon me blow. 
Surely ’twas a blessed wind that then upon my face did blow: 
It was soft and cool as waters to the thirsty lips that flow, 

So I drank, and sank, and slept at ease upon my pallet low. 


And the dreams that then came to me, dreams that as I dreamed I knew 
Were like them that you may hear’n of in the Scriptures, and as true. 
Bless the wind, that such a vision to a foolish feller blew— 

Bless the kindness as I dreamed of, and the kind shall never rue. 
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Thought that I was back in England : 


MISTRESS BRIDGET’S FAN. 


thought that it was Sunday morn: 


Thought I roamed about the city, werry wretched and forlorn, 
Where the slums were mostest slummy, mongst the children thin and worn— 
Looking for my own, and wishing they was never, never born. 


Couldn’t find em in the allies: 


tried the workusses—not there : 
Tried the hospitals—the prisons! for oh, 


what was I, to dare 


To suppose my children proofer ’gin the net and ’gin the snare 


That the Devil sets for children given to 


“Then,” 


the Devil’s care? 


says I, “ they’re gone to Heaven; and—I spose—it’s quite as well!”’ 
“ Bill!” says some one at my elber—speaking like a village 


bell— 


Turns I round, and there I spies her, bright and shinkan--trath I tell !— 
As upon the brightest shilling from the Mint as ever fell. 


’Twas Britannia! "T'was my Country, broad and fair, and clothed in light ; 
But her eyes were beaming kindly in her humble soldier’s sight. 

‘‘ Bill, my son,” says she, ce what ails you, that you doubt me so to-night ? 
Do you think that T shall never learn my faithful to requite ? 


‘“Tron soldier, tender-hearted! tender-hearted, true and tried, 
See whose hands i in mine are claspéd—see whose little feet I guide! 


Thine or mine! 


’ says she, and then her robe of glory parted wide, 


And I saw two little children clinging at my Country’s side. 


“Why, if that aint my young shaver, I'll be 
‘And you've really been and breeched him then!” 


’? 


“To be sure!” says she. 
says I, as proud as he; 





“* And that’s actually Polly at your other side I see— 
‘And they’re rosy, and they’re hearty, and as happy as can be! 


‘‘Oh!” cried I then aloud—and woke upon the morning grey : 
But, sleep or wake, *twas much the same for what I meant to say— 
‘Qld England good, and bountiful, and true though far away, 

I'll send my thanks home—‘ please the Lord,’—per bayonet, to-day. 


‘‘ That’s what you’re up to, is it? 


While my duties I fulfil, 


You're a teaching of my Polly, and a breeching of my Bill! 
Now, say the w ord. Whate’er it be, I’m primed and ready still. 


Say, 


‘Soldier, spike their cannon with your fingers,’ and [ will! 


¢ 99 
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BY THE aUTHOR OF THE ESSAY, “WAS THE HUSBAND OF THE NURSE IN 


‘ROMEO AND JULIET’ A MERRY 


man ?—(See Nicholas Nickleby.) 
Falstaff.— When Mistress Bridget lost the handle of her fan, I took’t upon my honour thou had’st it not. 


Pistol.—Did’st thou not share? had’st thou not fifteen pence? 


Tue above were all the consequences of the loss 
of Mistress Bridget’s fan known to the speakers ; | 
but it was of great moment to other persons, one 
of whom was enabled to obtain distinction that 
never would have been his, but for the transaction 
alluded to. Mistress Bridget, who resided at 
Frogmore (in the very “ farm-house”’ at which 
Mistress Anne Page was once mendaciously | 
affirmed to be “‘a feasting’), rose betimes, upon a | 
bright summer morning, to attend the Festival, held | 
five times a-year in honour of the Virgin Mary. 
The church was filled with a zealous congrega- 
tion; but when the homily was over, the merri- 
ment began, denounced by Stubbes, in later times, 
as “the horrible vice of pestisferous dancing.” 

The green, skirting the churchyard, was crowded 








with country people and with many of the inha- 


Merry Wives of Windsor, Act 2, Scene 2. 


bitants of Windsor, who had strolled in that direc- 
tion to see the sports and recreations. Among 
them were Sir John Falstaff, Pistol, Bardolph, 
and Nym, mingled with the Squire, the Parson, 
the Justices of the Peace, and their wives and 
daughters, who 
‘*Go to feast as others do. 

Tarts and custards, creams and cakes, 

Are the junkets still at wakes, 

Unto which the tribes resort, 

Where the business is the sport.”— Herrick. 


“The beginning of the world” was first chosen, 


| a round dance foras many as will, who take hands 


and go round twice, and back again,” varied with a 
succession of figures; ‘‘ The hunting of the fox’’ fol- 


lowed, vigorously played by the “ pipers, fiddlers, | 


drummers, tabretters, fluters, and all that wicked 
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brood ;” and after several more tunes, the Morris| enlivened the rest of the players, and seemed to 
Dance was welcomed by the whole assembly, all | lend wings to their speed. He, meanwhile, rolled, 
taking part in it. Sir John Falstaff was Mistress | like a planet on its axis, making a feint, now and 
Bridget’s partner, and when he relinquished her | then, of catching Mistress Bridget, and called to 
hand, her father invited him and his followers to| Pistol for a glass of sack whenever there was a 
the farm-house, to share in the sports and games. pause or break ; the last of which occasions enabled 
provided for those who accepted his hospitality. | the accomplished “conveyer” to possess himself 

It was during a game of Barley-break, in aj of the forgotten fan. The dancing was followed 
field near the house, that Mistress Bridget’s fan; by the good cheer, denounced by Stubbes as 
was stolen. She had drawn one of the lots which | ‘‘ gluttonous feasting,’ and it was at a late hour 
were handed round, and two of her young com- that the guests took leave. Pistol had vanished 
panions were also elected for the sport; Sir| long before; Nym was too drunk to speak, even 
John Falstaff likewise drew one, amidst great, of ‘the humour of it ;’’ but Bardolph, whose face 
laughter, which was renewed when a French |}glowed like a lamp to light his master home, was 
physician, named Dr. Caius, tried his luck with | perfectly ready to walk to Windsor, and partake 
a similar result. A neighbouring farmer’s son, | of a pottle pot with mine host of ‘“‘ The Garter,” 
who seemed to be on excellent terms with Mistress|or to devote himself to the same pursuit, for 


Bridget, and who was suspected of obtaining the 
third lot not altogether by fair means, completed 
the number. ‘The field was marked out into three 
compartments, in each of which a couple was 
placed, the middle division being called by a 
name never mentioned to ears polite, but used, 


in that age, without suggesting any sense of 


impropriety or profaneness. The couple in this 
division tried to catch those in the others; 
but they were not allowed to separate, 
while the others were permitted to loose 
hands whenever they pleased; an advantage 
over the players in the proscribed district, which 
gave great facilities of escape to their neighbours. 
The game, which has been made immortal by Sir 
John Suckling,* then began, and was carried on 
with great spirit. 

Mistress Bridget, finding her fan a great incum- 





}another hour, in his present quarters. Sir John 
departed, after paying Mistress Bridget some 


high-flown compliments, and making some equally 
magnificent promises to her father, bidding him 
“devise something to do himself good” when 
the old King should die, and “‘the laws of Eng- 
land be at his commandment.” 

This merry day had a sorrowful morrow. Mistress 
Bridget’s fan was sought for in vain; and Michael 
Wiliams, in whose charge it had been left, found 
himself suspected of being a thief. His master 


did not wish to proceed against him, but he. 


dismissed him from his service; and Sisly 
concealed the grief of her own aching heart, 
while Mistress Bridget wondered at her want 
of sympathy with the tears she shed for the 
loss of her favourite ornament. She was soon 
consoled by the present of another fan, which 


brance, laid it down upon a bank, and called to} she preferred to the first, because it was given 
Michael Williams, the farm servant, to desire that|to her by her lover; and though she never 
he would not lose sight of it; but he heard Sisly, | guessed why Sisly was graver and paler than‘she 


the milk-maid, singing withm— 
“Sumer is icumen in, 
Shude sing cuccu : 
Groweth sed, 
And bloweth med, 
And springth the wede nu. 
Sing cuccu.” 
and he forgot his charge, and disappeared into the 
house. 
Sir John happened to have been placed in the 
middle compartment, in which he remained during 
the whole sport, while his wit and good-humour 





* Love, Reason, Hate, did once bespeak 
Three mates to play at Barley-break ; 
Love, Folly took ; and Reason, Fancy ; 
And Hate consorts with Pride, so dance they: 
Love coupled last, and so it fell 
That Love and Folly were in Hell. 

They break, and Love would Reason meet, 
But Hate was nimbler on her feet ; 
Fancy looks for Pride, and thither 
Hies, and they two hug together ; 
Yet this new coupling still doth tell 
That Love and Folly were in Hell. 
The rest do break again, and Pride 
Hath now got Reason on her side ; 
Hate and Fancy meet, and stand 
Untouched b los in Folly’s hand; 
Folly was dull, but Love ran well, 


“ So Love and Folly were in Hell, 
Suckling. 





used to be, she often soothed her pain by regret- 
ting that her father had judged Michael Williams 
so hardly, as there was no proof against him, 


,and: punished him so severely for what was in 


all probability a momentary heedlessness. She 
usually concluded by wondering where he was, 
and Sisly never told her that she knew. He had 
offered himself for a soldier immediately after he 
left the farmer’s service, and he told Sisly that 
he would never come back to claim her (for they 
had long been troth-plight) until he could do so 
with an untarnished character. 

Time passed on, and Mistress Bridget married, 
taking Sisly with her as her attendant. Three 
years had now elapsed since the loss of her fan, 
and many events had been crowded into that 
narrow interval. The old King had died, as Sir 
John Falstaff so eagerly anticipated; but it was 
in vain that Pistol rode “helter skelter’ to tell 
him 

“ his tender lambkin now was King ; 
Harry the Fifth’s the man.” 
He too learned the lesson, taught to better men, 
who could be “better spared.” The golden 
dreams in which he had so long indulged had 
faded into emptiness; he knew 
“how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes favours,” 
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and with a broken heart and wounded spirit, he 
lay down to die. 

Henry the Fifth who, from his accession, had 
been the idol of the nation, had led his army into 
France, and gained imperishable glory on the field 
of Agincourt. 

“ But now behold 
In the quick forge and working house of thought 
How London doth pour out her citizens! 
The Mayor and all his brethren, in best sort— 
Like to the senators of the antique Rome, 
With the plebeians swarming at their heels— 
Go forth, and fetch their conquering Casar in.” 

Among the rejoicing crowds who welcomed 
Henry and his companions in arms to London, 
stood Sisly, with her master and mistress, and 
gazed with a beating heart on the splendid 
pageant and triumphal procession, while the 
patriotic strains of the hymn which has been 
preserved to our days, sounded from the voices of 
assembled thousands. 

“Owre Kynge went forth to Normandy, 
Witl grace and myzt of chyvalry ; 
The God for hym wrouzt marv’lusly, 
Wherefore Englande may calle and cry 
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Deo gratius Anglia, redde pro victoria! 
In the midst of their exultation, however, many 
good-hearted people were painfully affected with 
compassion for the scarred and haggard objects 
who presented themselves on all sides, in ragged 
uniforms, with lamentable tales of their hardships 
during the war, and who were all either im- 
postors or men dismissed for misconduct. Henry’s 
care of his soldiers, and his noble resolution, on 
the eve of his victory, 
“ That he to-day who sheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother: be he ne’er so vile, 
‘This day shall gentle his condition,” 


was not at that time generally known to his. 


people, and was totally hidden from the kindly 
Frogmore party. Conspicuous among the crew 
‘‘for the town’s end, to beg during life,” was 
Pistol, with ‘‘ patches to his eudgelled scars.’ 
He approached them, holding out his tattered 
hat, and begged of them, in his own peculiar 
style of oratory. Sisly had never ceased to 
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suspect him of having taken the fan; he was the 
only person who had gone into the field while 
they were playing at Barley-break, and she had 
ventured, even after Sir John Falstaff’s emphatic 
'exculpation of his follower, to express her opinion, 
which was received by all parties with astonish- 
ment and indignation. She now whispered to 
| to him, as her mistress held out her hand to 
bestow on him the alms he eraved, and Pistol, 
| exclaiming, 


“ Si fortuna me tormenta, sperato me contenta,” 


‘instantly turned and fled. Sisly was on the point 
of explaining the mystery, and vindicating the 
good name which had been so unjustly assailed ; 
but at that moment she recognised in the tall 
stalwart soldier of manly bearing, who seemed 
an object of peculiar interest to the crowd, as he 
‘marched proudly with his comrades in the pro- 
| cession, and wore a glove, as a fayour, in his cap, 
the affianced lover, who had so long been lost 
to her. 
The theft which had steeped two hearts in 
bitterness for three whole years, had proved the 
means of raising them to the pinnacle of happiness 
and success, and enabling the proud and happy 
| wife of the man that swore to ‘‘ take the King a 
| box o’ the ear,’”’ to contemplate, for a long time, 
the picture so feelingly drawn by the generous 
-monarch :— 
| “He that shall see this day, and live to old age, 
| Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours ; 
| Then will he strip his sleeve and show his scars. 
Old men forget ; yet all shall be forgot, 
But he’ll remember with advantages, 
- What feats he did that day. Then shall our names, 
Familiar in his mouth as household words— 
Harry the King, Bedford and Exeter— 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered. 
| This story shall the good man teach his son ; 
| And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 
| But we in it shall be remembered. 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 
| And gentlemen in England, now a-bed, 
Shall think themselves accurst they were not here ; 
And hold their manhoods cheap, whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon St. Crispin’s Day.” 
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Evenryrsopy laughs at Fashion; but everybody 
renders it, notwithstanding, implicit obedience. 
The philosopher proves it to be an absurd and 
odious tyranny, fitted for the restraint of only 
imbeciles or maniacs; but having finished his 
ratiocination, he orders his tailor to take care that 
his coat is cut comme il faut. Even the lounger, 
who makes it the sole business of his life’ to at- 
tend to dress and manners, complains of the iron 
hardness of the rule which governs him, and 
assumes merit for his sacrifices. For our part, 
we doubt whether the contempt of the one be 
just, and whether the submission of the other be 
sufficiently voluntary to be meritorious. 

The dress and manners of savage nations are 
unvarying so long as they continue savage. It 





is only when any people begin to advance in 
civilisation that a change is perceptible, and this 
new spirit of change keeps pace with the new 
spirit of refinement. It is a portion of the pro- 
gress of the age ; it becomes an expression of the 
character of each successive generation; and in 
costumes and customs you may read the moral 
history of a country as distinctly as you may 
trace its political features in medals and monu- 
ments. In our own day, fashion appears to play 
a less important part; and its changes seem mere 
caprices, destitute alike of cause and 

effect. But this is an illusion, occasioned 

by the weakness of our perceptive faculties. We 
comprehend the present of fashion no more than 
we do that of history; while the past looms out 











m the distance in great masses, and impressed , 


with distinct characteristics. Were the past near 
enough for analysation, we should find it made | 
up of the same minute touches and contending 
shades which now surround and confuse us. But 
this would account only for a portion of the illu- | 
sion; the rest must be sought for in the feverish 
character of the age, whose momentum includes 
even trifles light as air, changing fashions as 
abruptly as dynasties, and carrying on bonnets and 
steam-engines with equal impetuosity. 

Taking this large view of the subject, we are 
able to comprehend how it is that even the most 
rational people bow to the decrees of fashion; and | 


we are able to reconcile a thousand contradictions | 


which we have hitherto been accustomed, in our 
perplexity, to refer to the mere weakness and ab- 
surdity of human nature. But while claiming for 
fashion a certain degree of dignity, as an expres- 
sion of historical character, we would carefully 
draw the line of demarcation between it and some- 
thing which usually passes by its name, having 
none of its own. ‘This we will call Monkeyism— 
«a word which, although vulgarly intelligible, we 
beg to intimate is of Greek extraction. When a 
monkey, while Puss is sitting innocently beside 
him on the hearth, uses her silken paw for the 
purpose of rescuing a burning chestnut from the 
fire, he is an imitator: he exhibits the advantage 
derivable from communication with mankind ; and 
in short is, humanly speaking, in the fashion. 
But when the same individual, in excellent health 
and enjoying sound digestion, swallows a box of 
colocynth pills, for no other reason than that he 
has seen such medicine taken by a patient of a 
higher species, his folly richly deserves the penalty 
it must pay: the action, human though it be, is 
monkeyism. ‘This serves to point out the distine- 
tion we would draw. To model our dress and 
manners according to our rank and means, is to be 
in the fashion; while, to imitate other people, | m 
without reference to circumstances, is to make 
upes of ourselves, and incur the punishment of 
public ridicule and private gripes. 

‘To give a case in point. When the Queen was 
on the Clyde, finding her face visited too roughly 
by the air of our Scottish hills, she tied her veil | 
under her chin. The action was natural, and the | 
effect no doubt, under the circumstances, be ‘coming. 
The royal cheeks, warm with health, flushed with 


womanly and queenly feeling, and fanned by the 
welcoming breezes of the north, looked almost as 


beautiful, we dare say, as a moss-rose. However 
that may be, before the day was out, there were 
hundreds and thousands of other cheeks in the 
same predicament: the rage of imitation spread. 

In the shadiest walks—in the closest streets of 
the town—in the calmest and hottest days of the 
season—nothing was to be seen but the veil tied 
under the chin. Now this was not being in the: 
Victorian fashion; for the Queen had merely 
adopted « temporary expedient to serve a tem- | 
porary end; and when the emergence was over, 

she no doubt unloosed the knot, and gave her | 
veil to the winds as usual. Her imitators were 
as unregardful of crreumstances as the Simian 
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experimenter in physic we have mentioned. The 
latter individual thought it was manly to swallow 
his pills, and the others that it was queenly to 
tie their veils: and the one action was as unmis- 
takable a monkeyism as the other. 

Some of our readers may remember the time 
when silver forks were a mystery to the general 
public of these realms, and when imitations of 
them in cheap metals were as yet unknown. We 
were taught their use by the French, who had 
contrived them after the fashion of the human 
fingers: to be used, as these are in Eastern coun- 
tries, in conveying food to the mouth—a service 
in which their sharp angular-pointed knives could 
render no assistance. In England our forks were 
of steel, with three, and sometimes only two 
sharply-pointed prongs. With these we of course 
could only take up morsels of solid food ; but then 
our knives, with very broad, round, and perfectly 
blunt points, answered in a great measure. the 
purpose of the French forks. When silver forks, 
however, first came in, their fame spread so sud- 
denly, owing to their being seized upon by the 
novelists as the symbol of fashion and breeding, 
that they gave rise to an almost universal mon- 
keyism. People could not, and would not wait. 
It was vulgar to eat with the broad, blunt- pointed 
knife; and mothers, discovering directly that it 
was dangerous withal, set to work to teach their 
daughters to eat peas with a two-pronged fork! 
But by and by the silver fork became general 
among the classes which could afford the expense ; 
imitations in cheap metal were invented for the 
poor or economical ; 
this convenient instrument has become a fashion, 
while the monkeyism it at first gave rise to is as 
completely forgotten as the silver-fork school of 
fiction. 

It may appear surprising that so many people, 
including so great a variety of tastes and senti- 

ments, should dress in the same way, use the 
same conventional expressions, and regulate their 
social intercourse by the same forms. And the 
surprise is increased when we reflect that all this 
may sustain a radical change in a few months— 
that dress, manners, and breeding may undergo a 
complete metamorphosis, and yet the same uni- 
formity be preserved among the men of society. 
| But fashion, however strange it may seem, is part 
and parcel of human nature. It is a portion of 
the gregarious habits which gather us together in 
communities, and then divide these communities 
into classes, by sifting together like with lke. 
In following the fashion, we obey one of the in- 
stincts of our being, by ranging ourselves with 
those who are similarly placed in regard to wealth 
and rank: it is the outrage upon this law—the 
mimicry without resemblance — which belongs 
no more to human nature than the antics of a 
monkey. If in dress, house, equipage, or table, 
we go beyond our resources, for the sake of imi- 
tating those who move in a higher sphere, we 
“are not people of fashion, as we fondly imagine, 
but apes of fashion. ‘The outside show we make 
| deceives nobody. The world (that is, each man’s 
‘handful of acquaintances,) knows very well how 
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the matter stands in reality ; and as it is not the 
externals which are respectable, but the substance 
of which these are the conventional tokens, we 
are laughed at accordingly. 

It is calculated that in London no one can keep 
2 carriage on a fortune of less than 1,500/. a year; 
and a carriage, therefore, is the sign of an income 
of at least that amount. If a man assume the sign 
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‘as those of the two ‘fairies in the “ Arabian 
_Nights,’’ who fought through a series of meta- 


morphoses. We remember the leaders of ton, 
some quarter of a century ago, had recourse to 
the expedient of disguising their voices by a 
certain dexterous use of the roof of the mouth. 


Even this, however, did not baffle their pursuers. 


In a very short time the whole country spoke as 


who is known to be without the substance, he is | if the sound came from a coffin. At a later epoch, 
seen at once to be swallowing his box of pills; and | some ingenious persons stuck an eye-glass into 
the grandeur, instead of securing the respect of | their eye, supporting it by the muscles alone, and 
his acquaintances, excites their risibility. The| bearing with heroical equanimity the incon- 
very same thing takes place in smaller matters.; venience and the ridicule: but this has now 
It is not the dress we sneer at, but the anomaly | come down to the canaille. 
it implies. The gown of the small shopkeeper’s) Although the monkeyism of rich vulgarity may 
wife may have been made by the dressmaker of! be the most ridiculous, that of poor gentility 
the duchess, and the former may be the more receives the least merey. It is a prodigious 
ladylike woman of the two; but being without mistake for a poor man to affect the externals of 
the substance that warrants the show, she is a, wealth; for he deceives nobody, and it is worth 
monkeyess. What is there ridiculous in an | nobody’ s while to pretend to be deceived. Yet 
American Indian lounging through the streets of | this everlasting weakness is the besetting foible 
Boston dressed in a frock-coat and a pair of| of our country; and is, comparatively speaking, 
fashionable trousers? The garments have cost | unknown in other parts of Europe. The mistake 
the orthodox number of dollars, and the wearer is! arises from the popular error that a man is looked 
an elegant man, with an air of proud nonchalance | down upon in England because he is poor. He 
which would pass for high breeding in a drawing- | is not looked down upon because he is poor, but 
room. Why do we smile? Why, because there| because he affects to be rich. ‘‘ Look at the 
is something wanting to the completeness of the | stare,’’ says he, after an entertainment, “‘ which 
costume: the gentleman has forgotten a shirt and | these haughty guests bestowed upon the appoint- 
a pair of stockings. The very same incongruity | ments of my table. That is because I am poor!” 
attends unauthorised assumptions among our-}| Yes, because he is poor, and his appointments 
selves. The shopkeeper’s wife would be more rich; and because, in spite of the richness, some 
truly respectable in the dress of her circumstances, | matters were wanting as indispensable to the 
and the Indian in his blanket. practised eye of the guests as the shirt and stock- 
Monkeyism is commonly set down to pride; | ings with the frock-coat and trousers. ‘The stare 
but it by no means deserves the distinction. A | was not at the poverty, but at the incongruity. 
proud man may labour after the rank or wealth; Monkeyism, however, is too deeply rooted in 
he admires in another; but he will scorn to flaunt our habits to be written down; and the moralist 
the empty tokens of these advantages before might be well satisfied if he could only change 
securing the reality. Monkeyism is, in fact, a its direction. Wealth, rank, fashion—all have 
meanness, and betrays as much want of true | good qualities of their own, as well as idle show; 
dignity as of common reflection. It is the enemy | and if, instead of turning ourselves into apes, we 
of fashion, perpetually turning it into ridicule by | fixed upon the proper points for imitation, a new 
its grotesque imitations, and forcing it into a series of metamorphoses would be commenced, 
thousand feverish changes to escape from its per- | and a generous rivalry established, tending to the 
secutions. These changes are sometimes as comical improvement of the whole social mass. 
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Tue village of Macri is not precisely what may! walk without being armed to the teeth and at- 


be described as an eligible neighbourhood for the 
residence of a quiet family. Indeed, I should say 
quite the reverse. What with the inconvenient 
frequency of earthquakes ; a strong propensity on 
the part of the inhabitants to build little tumble- 
down houses which are constantly being blown 
away when they are not burnt down, or burnt 
down when they are not blown away: 

ulso into consideration the uncomfortable circum- 
stance that the surrounding population are as 
truculent a race of banditti as any which exist 
even in Turkey; and reflecting that it is in the 
highest degree imprudent to take an afternoon’s | 








tended by some four or five friendly brayoes,— 
perhaps Macri is upon the whole as near an ap- 
proach to an earthly Pandemonium as is needful. 

1 do not think that the disadvantages which 
will appear to the unprejudiced reader to attach 
to Macri as a residence will be much compensated 
by a few curious remains of antiquity which are 
to be found there; but if any sceptical person 
should feel desirous of establishing himself at 
Macri nevertheless, 1 may as well say at once 
that it possesses an ancient theatre in moderately 
good preservation, and some singular rocky caverns 


which are said to have been dungeons at a time 
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when people appear to have been peculiarly | without having to pay for the fracture according 
fond of shutting each other up in disagreeable | to the Greek ecclesiastical law made and provided 
There are also some old and rather in such cases. They succeeded. A Doctor ap- 
interesting tombs to enliven the mind of a con- | peared upon the scene—wooed and woh themaiden, 
templative person; and having said this, and that while the local Archbishop’s consent was easily 
it is situated in Asia-Minor, almost opposite Rhodes, purchased to annul the former contract, and 
the inducement for an enterprising individual to perform a new one. So there was great joy at 
locate himself at Macri may be considered as Macri among all who took any interest in their 
summed up. neighbours’ affairs—a pretty considerable portion 
I spent some days there. I cannot say that! of all communities—to think that the Pride of 
those days were agreeable either in a sensual or the Village had escaped from the clutches of the 
intellectual point of view, because I should be om villanous Baker who never had any money or 
to mislead any one by the statement of an untruth, | was likely to have any, and had married a medical 
but they were instructive—very. I was made |man who was going to settle among them, and 
acquainted with a little incident of local manners | whose services were a good deal wanted, from the 
there, which struck me so forcibly that I cannot | circumstance of all sanitary measures being looked 
refrain from endeavouring to communicate to the | upon by their masters, the Turks, with much dis- 
reader some of the refreshing surprise and ex-/| favour, as interfering with the designs of Provi- 
citement which it occasioned me. It furnished | dence for the time being. 
me with the surprise and excitement above men- | The Baker declined to participate in these fes- 
tioned because it is impossible to entertain the | tivities. He was otherwise engaged. He owed a 
smallest doubt as to the truth of the circum-/! great many little bills in the neighbourhood. He 
stances; and, for my part, I am apt to think that a | had intended to pay them with the dower of the 
downright g good drama in every-day life is almost | Doctor’s wife. He did not mind losing the lady ; 
as good as a play. It may be sometimes even more | but the loss of her means irritated him. The 
interesting, especially if you know some of the! dower indeed was some forty or fifty pounds; 


actofs, as I did. Having now played the over- | not only enough to pay the little bills, but. 


ture, therefore let us draw up the curtain; so|to have a few weeks’ rational amusement 
that a sympathetic public may judge for itself, | afterwards. Now, an ordinary man would 
and wonder. I have small hope that the repro- have considered the affair hopeless—would have 
duction of this little piece will excite inquiry despaired, and gone about his business; but 
into the circumstances, still smaller that any} the Baker was of a far more sanguine tempera- 
good would arise if it did so; but there is no|ment. Supposing the Doctor could be got rid of, 
harm in trying. It is a healthy employment for | the girl might still be frightened, or excommuni- 
the intellect, like writing exercises at school: ‘cated by a ‘Tival Bishop, into marrying him; and 
nobody pays any attention to them. The world! he would not only regain the lost dower, but 
wags just the same, though Young Cato has| might put his hand upon some of the Doctor’s 
written two hundred and fifty lines of blank | sav ings beside. The strange medical man was 
(very blank) verse in censure of vice; and Master | said by the gossips of the village to be of prudent 
Brutus has turned that tremendous period in| habits, and might have put by a good many sly 
judgment upon Folly. Still, all this does good | piastres somewhere. At all events, the thing was 
after a fashion; so may I. Well, then, he was} worth a trial—at Macri. 
a Baker by trade, and he was betrothed to the| So the Baker mustered a little money by 
prettiest girl in the village. The ceremonial of be-|some disreputable means or other, and he went 
trothal is held very sacred among the Greeks. It|to the Aga, or chief Turkish magistrate. He 
is thought almost equal to a marriage—sometimes | informed that Potentate, he had a small busi- 
quite so; especially by the parties who are/ness on hand; and if the guard should be by 
chiefly interested in entertaining that opinion. | chance about on the following evening, why they 
It is as well to state this, for it “forms the only | need not notice anything particular ; meanwhile 
shadow of a cause for what follows. he trusted his Mohammedan acquaintance would 
In the present instance the betrothal remained | accept a solid token of his extreme regard. The 
a ceremony,—nothing more. The Baker turned! Aga, dear imnocent man, accepted the out- 
out to be a rogue. ‘There is a tradition that all} stretched palm of the Greek and pressed it in his 
bakers are rogues in the East; and it was such a! own without the smallest hesitation. In fact, he 
frequent custom to hang them, not long ago, that | had never had so high an opinion of the Baker as 
the profession became as perilous as the army— | at that moment, and took leave of him with so 
only not so honourable. The fact of the Baker’s | many marks of friendship and promises to attend 
being merely a rogue would not have much/to his wishes that the wily Greek at once per- 
mattered. In fact, among a Greek community, | ceived that he had bought the Aga at more than 
he would probably have been rather respected | his current price. At all events, come what would, 
than otherwise in consequence; but his roguery | he was safe; for it should be his business to take 
was of that unlucky kind which only serves to| care he was not out-bidden by the enemy, who for 
get its possessor into disereditable scrapes, and|the rest had not the smallest idea that he could 
leaves his pockets empty afterwards. This was | have got any money. Accordingly the Baker asseni- 
unpardonable. Both the girl and her friends | bled some roving blades of his own way of thinking, 
plotted night antl day-to break off the match! and he laid formal siege to the Doctor’s house, 
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promising them part of the spoil whenever it 
should capitulate. As he had ten determined 
Tebecks, or mountain robbers, to back him, this 
event did not seem likely to be long delayed ; 
yet the garrison, consisting only of the doctor 
and his wife, held out with remarkable energy 
and perseverance. Indeed, they first sur- 
prised and then frightened the robber. These 
brave men, like all the Tebecks, love pillage 
dearly, but they had no stomachs for fighting ; so 
finding the fortress would not yield for mere 
bullying, they ran away with all possible haste 
and discretion. 

The Baker, however, was too much a man of re- 
source to be foiled altogether. if the Doctor’s wife 
was really and truly lost to him, why he could still 
have her sister. To be sure, she was only ten years 
old, but she looked quite eleven, and besides she 
was defenceless, for she lived with her father 
in as rickeéty an old house as could be. He 
would go there and take her away: at all events, 
her father would buy her back again, if nothing 
else came of it. So the eleven bravoes go to the 


old man’s house, and seize his little child; not 


without a struggle, however, and the father falls 
seriously maimed. ‘This is all that is known. 
The next morning the doors of the ricketty house 


are found forced open. ‘The old man is weltering | Macri? 


in his blood, and the maiden gone. 
Who shall follow? Why, the truth is, it is a 
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difficult question. The Aga does not interest 
himself particularly about it—why should he? 
Accidents will happen in the best-regulated 
governments, and such accidents as these happén 
in his every day. There is nothing unusual, 
nothing startling about it. At length, however, 
the father’s importunities, his abject despair, or, 
what is still more probable, a part of the temains 
of his fortune which has escaped the robbers, 
starts a rival band of banditti in pursuit of the 
Baker. There is no difficulty in finding him. 
| Everybody knows where he is; and pursuers and 
pursued entering into a friendly parley ovet some 
‘roast lamb, the girl is given up. She has passed 
seven days with the Baker, and returns to her 
friends rather more dead than alive. She has 
‘since been subject to fits whenever the door of 
the ricketty house opens suddenly, and she often 
wakes up starting with a wild scream, for she 
‘dreams of the Baker. 

| That is all!—you think the drama ought to have 
a different ending, eh, my Public? You would like 
to know that the Baker was punished? Pooh, 
my public, that would be mere poctical justice, 
and Sir Hector Stubble and Co. have nothing to 
‘do with that. Indeed, what time has that bald 
old gentleman at the head of the firm to attend to 
As to any of the junior partners, it is 
‘more than their places are worth to attend to that 
or to anything else, but the art of “ booing.” 
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AFTER a peace so profound and protracted as that; Not all sad, however, are our emotions. The 
which England has enjoyed, it naturally takes the record of unrivalled valour and of noblest heroismn 
people some time to realize the fact that they are | comes with the tidings of calamity and of loss. We 
now at war. Lut the harsh calamities ever inci- | shout with the proudly victorious, even whilst we 
dent to conflict are fast familiarising their minds | weep over the contented fallen. The deep emo- 
with the realities of their position. We have! tions of our sympathy are mingled with, though 
complained of delay. We have accused our rulers | never for a moment lost in the deeper raptures of 
of unmanly and un-English hesitancy. We have /|our patriotism. We are represented on the field 


urged prompt and vigorous action—a bold appeal 
to the sword, and a resolute use of it when once 
drawn. Well: at last the sword is fairly drawn; 
and oli! it is soon tinged with blood. Already 
we begin to quake over the horrors of slaughter; 
and could almost pray that the dreadful work 
might be put a stop to. Daily we are thrilled 
with new details of woe, barbarity, and death. 
The thousands of our countrymen who have died, 
have each robbed our hearts of some peace; and 
every groan of every wounded man disturbs us in 
this our far-off home. God bless and reward the 
brave victims of this mighty and fatal strife! For 
them we can pray! for the author of their mis- 
fortunes we cannot! To pray for a curse on his 
head would be impious—God only must curse, 
and that only in His own time, and His own way: 
to pray for a blessing would be the height of in- 
humanity. We must leave his soul to the All 


Just Power; but his Ampire—shall we not take 
that from him? 


of battle, by the brave, the wise, the resolute, the 
merciful; by men who know well how to die, but 
who have never learned the philosophy of sub- 
mission ; by the mighty in arms, the almighty in 
purpose, the magnanimous in heart; by men who 
tremble not amid the fiercest havoc in their ranks, 
but who will pour out their full souls in manly 
sorrow over the corpse of a fallen comrade; who 
are as generous in victory as they are ignorant of 
defeat. And shall we not praise, revere, support 
them? How poor and desolate must be the 
nature of the man who is not thrilled with 
fraternal chivalry as he reads of the grand exploits 
of his couritrymen! So moved are we with ad- 
miration that we could almost welcome the 
heaviest burdens of taxation in testimony of our 
desire that they should not suffer all alone. We 
would have our share in the hazards and the 
sacrifices of the august occasion ! 

What a month of intense anxieties, of universal 
and unbroken excitement has that been we have 
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now hastily to review! When last we sat down | 
to this task, we were waiting for news—not yet | 
master of the wild joy occasioned by the battle | 
of the Alma. Alas! just while we wrote, our fine 
Cavalry 
‘‘affair of the 25th.’ By whose blunder this | 
overwhelming loss was inflicted on our Light 
Cavalry it seems impossible to ascertain. 
are we anxious to affix the responsibility 
anywhere. The caution that our commanders 
have from the very beginning displayed may be 
accepted as abundant evidence that the fatal 
experiment was not made in wantonness. 
apprehension of some kind prevailed in some 
quarter; but the mad exploit was so bravely 
undertaken and so grandly performed that we | 
waive all reproaches, and in silence lament a loss 
which, though great, has, more than anything 
demonstrated the resistless valour, and the dis- 
interested enthusiasm of our troops. The ad- 
venture was so brilliant and so brave, that we can 
afford not to inquire who authorised it. At any 
rate, we protest against a single word of reproach 
being cast on the memory of poor Captain Nolan. 
True, he carried the message which was thought 
to be an order to make the attack at all hazards. 
but that he knowingly misreported the will 
of his chief, let not even malice suggest. He 
boldly delivered a command the terrible conditions 
of which he must have fully appreciated; and 
he advanced to almost inevitable destruction 
at the very head of his companions! Poor 
fellow! He was the readiest to fight, and 
the first to fall; and there was not a man in all) 
the army who did not mourn the melancholy 
issue. It is cruel to associate the name of one so | 
gallant, in the absence of all evidence of his guilt, | 
with a mistake thus terrible in its consequences. | 
Let his fame at least be free from a taint thus, 
ungrateful and unjust. 

The battle of Balaklava was soon followed by 
the battle of Inkermann on the 5th instant. The) 
full details of this prolonged and critical encounter 
have to-day reached us; and we know enough 
of its general features and main results to be jus- | 
tified in pronouncing it one of the most magnifi- | 
cently sustained encounters the history of our 
country can boast. Flattered by the disasters 
they had inflicted upon some portions of our 

ranks on the 25th of October (for in no sense 
could they claim a victory over us), the Russians 
prepared, through the intervening days, for a 
grand attempt upon the general position of the 
‘Allies. They had reccived very large reinforce- 
ments; they were stimulated by the presence of 
two Grand Dukes; and they numbered more 
than double their opponents. But they mistook | 
their genius. The Allies knew better than copy 
the disreputable example that had been set them 
by their foe at Alma, and stood to their situation | 
without for a moment wavering. JTrom morn, 
to eve they did battle with an enemy vastly 
superior in numbers, and flushed with unu-, 
sual enthusiasm. The tnumph of the day, 
of course, belonged to the Allies. The Rus- | 








sians were beaten back with immense loss—|} 


Nor | 


officers 


| indisposition. 


‘yield at last. 
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leaving 8,000 of their troops behind them. At 
the same time a sortie from the garrison was 
splendidly repulsed by the French, and 1,000 
more were wounded or slain. We must expect 


were passing through the disastrous! that the losses on our side also were very con- 


siderable. And we have to mourn that some of 
the most eminent officers of our army were sacri- 
ficed and injured. Generals Cathcart, Goldie, 


‘and Strangways deserve ennobling epitaphs: 


Generals Adams, Bentinck, Buller, Torrens, and 


brave old Sir George Brown, are entitled to 
‘reverential sympathy. 
Mis- | 


The nature and extent of 
the injuries received by these latter-mentioned 
are not generally known. We are 
sorry to hear that Sir George Brown, however 

has been obliged to resign the command of his 
division into other hands. Sir De Lacy Evans, 
also, has resigned; having been subdued by heavy 
At present the “gallant old officer 
is with the fleet, hoping that the sea-air and 


repose will soon qualify him for renewed duties— 


a hope in which not a single man of the two 


armies does not participate. 


The bombardment of the citadel seems to be a 


less effective business than it was at first thought 
it would be. 


The Russians defend their position 
with tenacity, caution, and skill. If report 
speaketh truly, the town is in a horrible condi- 
tion. ‘The dead are unburied; the living are 
tormented with pestilence ; property is ruined ; 
provisions are scarce; and the necessity of labour 
at the guns, the batteries, and the earth- works is 
incessant. But the poor wretches keep at it 
bravely. They repair by night the injuries re- 
ceived during the day; und they increase the 
detences of the town with an energy which seems 
to bespeak a hope that it will not be compelled to 
Well: the hope is creditable to 
them; and according to its firmness will be the 
glory of our success. For we must be successful. 
‘lo withdraw without attaining our purpose is 
out of the question. Our honour, and the sanc- 


tity of our cause are involved in this enterprise ; 


aud depend upon it, Britons will never give it up 
until it is accomplished ! 

It cannot be denied, however, that very grave 
apprehensions have for a season been creeping 
over our enthusiasm and our faith. The enemy has 
received very large reinforcements, whilst the 
number of the Allies has been perpetually and 
seriously reduced. Disease, fatigue, and death 
have done a sad work amongst them; and, for a 
short period, they were most critically placed. 
Confidence is being restored by the tidings that 
large reinforcements have been sent out, many 
having already arrived in the Crimea. The armies 
are encouraged ; the losses are more than supplied ; 
and men unreduced by the heavy experiences of 
a campaign will relieve those on whom the ever- 
lasting toil has fallen. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that an assault will soon be made on the 
garrison; aud though we cannot predict that the 
first experiment will be successful, we are assured 


that it will be renewed until it is. 


The enthusiasm among the people at home is 
fully equal to that of the troops abroad. This 
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fact is attested by more substantial signs than the 
impatience with which intelligence from the 
theatre of war is awaited, and the eagerness with 
which it is devoured when it arrives. The Pa- 
triotic Fund now amounts to nearly 100,000J. 
This is the pledge of the national sympathy; and 
the national heart will yet prove a nobler gene- 
rosity. Heavy burdens will be bequeathed us by 
the strife in which we are engaged, but they will 
be borne with content. 

Cabinet Councils are being held every day. 
Lord Palmerston is over in Paris, having frequent 


and secret interviews with the Emperor. What 
The general impression seems|the range of his own country will deplore his 


is in the wind? 





German Powers grows more disgustingly tortuous 
and untrustworthy; and every token indicates 
that the crisis of their neutrality has arrived. 
Should they decide against us (which we most 
fervently hope will be the case), will not the 
claims of Poland, Hungary, and Italy necessarily 
come under consideration? We see not how it 
can be otherwise. We deeply regret that one 
brave voice is silent for ever—a voice which 
would have been nobly at home in any such dis- 
cussion. Lord Dudley Stuart died at Stockholm 
a few days since. His fidelity to the Poles has 


made him a name in Europe; and many beyond 


to be that we are fast drifting towards a general | death. 


European war. Certainly the diplomacy of the | 





THE PILGRIM. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


In my young life’s early spring-tide was I when I wandered forth, 
And the joys of youth neglecting, left my father’s sheltering hearth. 
All my heritage, my portion joyfully I threw aside,— 

Took my pilgrim’s staff for riches, and my child-like trust for guide. 


Onward urged by hope, and mighty faith in dim prophetic ’hest— 

—‘‘ Wander ; for the path lies open, ever open to the East. 

Still towards the Golden gateway must thou strive till it is thine ; 

Then all things of Earth around thee bright in hues of Heaven shall shine.” 


Evening came, and came the morning. 


Never, never, stood I still; 


Still the future ever hideth what I 4m, and what I Will. 
Mountains, lakes, were in my pathway ; rivers checked my striving feet ; 
Over chasms raised I bridges, spanning thus the waters fleet. 


Soon unto a rapid river, flowing towards the Morning-land, 
Came I, and into its current cast me, joyful, from the strand. 
Swift its surging bi'lows bore me till I stood on Ocean’s shore ; 
But my goal beyond its vastness lies as distant as before. 


Ah! the pathway still is fleeting. Ah! the Heavens, shining clear, 
With the Earth can ne’er be blended, and the Zhere, can ne’er be Here. 


SELEUCUrs. 
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The Last Earl of Desmond: A Historical Romance 
of 1599—1603. In two volumes. Dublin: 
Hodges andSmith. 1854. 

Tue author of this exciting romance has well 

prepared himself by a course of preparatory read- 

ing and study, for the prosecution of a task which 
comparatively few writers of fiction have pre- 
viously attempted. The state of Ireland at the 
close of the sixteenth and commencement of the 
seventeenth century, when that country had long 
been a prey to internal factions and devastated by 
civil war, exhibits a spectacle which cannot be 
contemplated without exciting feelings both of 
horror and disgust. The gross and abominable 
tyranny of English rule under the virgin queen 
had produced its inevitable fruit, in the demo- 





| ralisation of all ranks and classes, even the highest 


in the land. The proceedings of the war, so far 
from being characterised by that conventional 
kind of honour which among civilised antagonists 
marks the military code, were, on both sides, 
alike distinguished by the most shameful and dis- 
gusting trachery, the only motive for which 
was self-interest. On the one hand we see 
her Majesty's vice-regent, pursuing the maxim 
‘‘divide et vince,” secretly endeavouring to em- 
broil the Irish leaders with each other, and co- 
vertly conspiring with all or any of them for the 
betrayal of the rest; and on the other we have 
men of birth, and honour forsooth, selling their 
own kindred and the popular chiefs of their own 


cause to certain death to secure their own safety 
3c 
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and aggrandisement. 
suggestive, and the writer of this book has given 
us an opportunity of deriving instruction from the 
strange groups and scenes with which it abounds. 
We have ni intention of detailing the career of 
James Fitz Thomas, the last Earl of Desmond, 

who is the hero of the story, and who, after 
marrying the daughter of the poet Spenser, whom 
he loses by death, dies in the Tower of London, 

with Sir Walter Raleigh as the companion of his 
latter days. For the voluminous incidents of the 
narrative, which will be found sufficiently start- 
ling and exciting, and not in any important matter 
opposed to the facts of history, we must refer our 
readers to the volumes themselves. They will be 
found essentially readable, as well from the con- 
tinuous action of the drama, though that is some- 
what confused and improbable, as from the bio- 
graphical sketches of the actors who are historic 
personages. The character of the Lord President, 
Sir George Carew, comes out neatly and dis- 
tinctly enough in the course of the story. What- 
ever qualities he brought to the government of 
Ireland, he was outdone in tactics by the natives; 

und it was not till after years of schooling, for 
which he had to pay pretty liberally, that he ac- 
quired a competent knowledge of ‘Trish capacity 

in the art and practice of treachery and roguery. 

Having however a natural aptitude and taste for 
this kind of learning, he became an accomplished 
governor in due course of time, being up to every 
artful dodge, and versed in every species of Irish 
villany before he left the country. His faithful 
services were rewarded by the government at 
home, and he was created Earl of Totnes by 
James the First. Some of the chapters of this 
work contain admirable sketches of Irish humour 
and blarney—one in particular, where the servant 
of the hero bothers a persevering questioner in a 
manner peculiarly Hibernian, is first-rate in 


quality. 

Arvon: or the Trials. A Legend. By C. Mrrcnet | 
Cuartes. In two volumes. London: G. 
Routledge. 1855. 


Tue scene of this story is laid in Brittany, and 
the time is about five hundred years ago. It isa 


tale of warfare and bloodshed, of treachery and | 


its reward, of hair-breadth escapes and romantic 
surprises—and having such popular claims to 
notice will rio doubt be read by the multitudes to 
whom such ingredients of romance are a kind of 
daily bread. But Arvon is something more 
than this. The object of the author has been 
throughout to depict the workings of self-denial 
and selt-seeking as exemplified in the conduct of 
two of his principal characters, one of whom may 
be regarded as the hero of the story. The abne- 
gation of this young gentleman is tried by the 
severest tests which the circumstances of a life 
passed amidst the excitements of the camp or the 
re sere city can supply. His generous nature 
roof against the temptations of ambition, fame 
pa love, and he repels them all, and finally 
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The picture is faithful and | 
the frailty of his less honourable friend from 




















crowns the triumph of his fortitude by redeeming 


merited obloquy, and by heaping coals of fire upon 
the head of his bitterest enemy. It may be that 
the model of excellence exbibited in the mind and 
person of Arthur is something unapproachable by 
mere human nature, and such as is not to be met 
with out of a legend—but it is well to aim high 
even though we may not hit the mark. The 
story is most agreeably told, and exhibits an 
acquaintance by no means common among novel- 
writers with the secret, undefinable and unac- 
knowledged motives which constantly influence 
conduct. 


Good Times, or the Savings’ Bank and the Fireside. 
Counsel for Working Men. London: Groom- 
bridge. 1854. 


Svcu is the Title of a little work published at 
the most trifling price, containing 120 close 
eolumns of information in which the working 
man of industrious, steady and provident habits 
is most interested. The facts it contains are 
astonishingly numerous, and are just those which 
it concerns him most to know. They will teach 
him how to invest his money in the best way to 
promote his respectability, his independence, his — 
intellectual culture and his true dignity. This 
pamphlet cannot circulate too widely or be too 
closely studied by the industrious classes, whose 
best interests it practically advocates. 


or, Recognition in 
Second. 
Edin- 


The Hope of the Bereaved; 
TTeaven. By the Rev. Epwry Davies. 
edition. London: Hamilton and Adams. 
burgh: Johnstone and Hunter. 1854. 


A preasant little book for a Sunday afternoon’s 
reading—not very profound, or very powerful in 
argument, but appealing strongly to natural sym- 
pathies and natural wishes in regard to the subject 


of which it treats. The position which the author 


seeks to establish is one which no man of sense 
or good-feeling would care to assail, lest in over- 
throwing it he might destroy his own secret hope. 
Let it stand by all means as long as death is 
in the world—and if it demand a child-like 
credence, what matter, since to doubt or disprove 
is but to gain a loss. 


The Naval Teroes of Great Britain, their History 
and Achievements. Mlustrated. London: Clarke 


and Beeton. 1854. 


Tuts is a clever and at the present moment an 
acceptable compilation from larger works. It is 
a series of biographical sketches of our most cele- 
brated Sea Captains, the men who made the naval 
reputation of the British what it is. This record 
of their noble exploits, published at a price little 
more than nominai, will we trust find its way to 
he little libraries of the humbler classes, to the 





workshop, the fisherman’s hut and the sailor-boy’s | 
berth, and tend to keep alive that proud feeling 
of British pre-eminence on the seas, which always 
has been and always will be one of the surest 
guarantees for its continuance. | 


—— | 
| 


Chesterfield and Selwyn. By A. Hayrwarp, Esq., | 
Q.C. London: Longman and Co. (Travellers’ 
Library, 70.) 1854. | 


Ir is the fashion now, and an excellent fashion | 
too, to reprint the best articles from the Quar- | 
terlies, and circulate them in a cheap form. 
These two biographies of Chesterfield and Selwyn 
are from the Edinburgh Review of 1844 and 1845. | 
They differ somewhat in style and mode of treat- | 
meut. The life of Chesterfield, though written 
in a sprightly vein, is a serious and searching 
criticism of that model gentleman’s life and 
works ; it contains among other things a vindica- 
tion of his celebrated Letters, which the moral 
and religious world have so liberally denounced 
as abominable and infamous, thereby adding to 
their notoriety and consequent influence. Mr. 
Hayward’s estimate of Chesterfield’s character is, 
we believe, a just one; and though the Letters 
may be open to reprehension on more scores than 
one, they are certainly not chargeable with the 
cold-blooded disregard of principle so frequently 
urged against them. ‘The life of Selwyn fur- 
nishes a much more agreeable topic for discussion; 
and being treated in a light, gossipping and dis- 
cursive way, presents us with as amusing a 
piece of social history as we could desire to meet 
with. It is replete with sketches of the manners 
and humours of his time, with satirical stories | 
and scandalous ones, with witty sayings and bon- | 
mots. Of these latter we shall extract one or 
two. 





When a subscription was proposed for Fox, and some 
one was observing that it would require some delicacy, and | 
was wondering how Fox would take it—* Take it? Why | 
quarterly to be sure.” 

When Fox was boasting of having prevailed on the | 
French to give up the gum-trade—* As you have per- | 
mitted the French to draw your teeth, they would be fools | 
indeed to quarrel with you about your gums.” | 

One night, at White’s, observing the Postmaster-Ge- 
neral, Sir Everard F'awkener, losing a large some of money | 
at piquet, Selwyn, pointing to the successful player, re- | 
marked-——“ See how he is robbing the mail!” | 

The beautiful Lady Coventry was exhibiting to him a | 
splendid new dress, covered with large silver spangles the | 
size of a shilling, and inquired of him whether he admired 
her taste ?—“ Why,” said he, “ you will be change for a 
guinea.” 

Sergeant Davy was cross-examining a Jew at great 
length, in order to prove his insufficiency as bail. The 
sum was small, and the Jew was dressed in a suit of clothes 
bedizened with silver lace. Lord Mansfield at length in- 
terfered—* Come, come, brother Davy, don’t you see the 
man would burn for the money ? ” 


j 


Some startling details will be found here with 
respect to gambling and noted gamblers. Among_ 
other particulars is a concise narrative of the. 
career of the notorious Crockford, who realised 


enormous wealth from his gambling club, and, 
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made himself a millionaire by the ruin of his 
victims. 


Voluntaryism in England and Wales ; or the Census 
of 1851. London: Simpkin, Marshall and-Co. 
1854. 


Turis work forms a useful and practical com- 
mentary upon Mr. Horace Mann’s able and cele- 
brated Report on the Census of Religious Worship 
in England and Wales. The writer would have it 
regarded as a supplementary volume to the 
Census, and one in which the evidence in favour 
of the Voluntary principle is brought out as fully 
as the assigned limits admit, and with fairness 
and in a becoming spirit. All the world knows 
that the authority of the returns from which the 
Census tables had been prepared has been im- 
pugned by the Bishops of Oxford and St. David's; 
but all the world knows, too, that that miserable 
attempt io invalidate the evidence which told so 
unfavourably against the Established Church 
failed most lamentably; and that the inquiries 
made on the subject led only to a confirmation of 
the accuracy of the Returns with regard to all the 
facts which they made known to the public. This 
being the case, the chapter headed “ The Bishop 
of Oxford and the Census” is but a work of 
supererogation, and, save that it offers us an 
instance of how little of plain truth and plain 
logic will serve for the crushing of a brace of 
bishops, is not wanted here. The plan which the 
writer of this pamphlet proposes to himself is to 
show in detail the extent of the means of religious 
instruction in England and Wales in 1801 and 
1851—the proportions in which each sect has 
increased those means during the half-century, 
and the rate of increase in different localities— 
to show, further, the relative provision made by 
the Church of England on the one hand, and by 
Dissenters on the other, and to point out the 
changed position occupied by each ; and to inquire 
whether the evidence afforded by such data esta- 
blishes the sufficiency of the Voluntary principle, 
or the necessity for and wisdom of State endow- 
ments. To this plan, collecting his evidence 
mainly from the Tables published in the Registrar- 
General’s Report, he rigidly adheres; and in a 
series of short essays, containing little more than 
such plain statements as admit neither of question- 
ing by honest men, nor twisting and torturing to a 
special purpose by special pleading, carries every 
point for which he contends. His work is en- 


tirely free from any spice of bigotry and all 


traces of the proselytising spirit—is written in a 

Lonoutal e vein towards the 
Establishment itself, awarding praise where praise 
is due; and for that reason will con- 


viction into quarters where it will not excite 
pleasurable emotions, and, it is to be hoped, will 


stimulate exertion where exertion is most wanted. 


As it is foreign to our purpose, in this brief 


notice, to follow the writer through the course of 
his argument, we shall content ourselves by 


quoting a few of the facts we by the 
c 
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Census, and then pointing to the natural con- 
clusions to which they lead. The facts to which 
we point attention are derived from the Tables of 
the Registrar-Genceral. 

It is shown in Table A that the total sittings in 1801 
were 5,032,450. Supposing the average rate of increase 
in all denominations had been the same as in the Church 
of England, say 30°6 per cent., the total of sittings 
would have been 6,844,129, or 3,364,268 less than it now 
is, giving only accommodation for 38 per cent. of the pre- 
sent population, instead of 57 per cent., as shown in the 
tables; or, more pointedly stated, two-thirds only of its 
present amount. The average provision for religious wor- 
ship in 1801 and 1851 respectively being nearly identical, 
it follows, that the other religious denominations have filled 
up the enormous void of nearly three millions of sittings, 
left unprovided by the Church of England, a fact the more 
significant, when coupled with this other fact, that, in 
1801, these other bodies fell short by oNE-FouRTH of the 
numbers of the Established Church ; the latter providing 
at that date 80°8 per cent. of the total provision, and the 
former only 19°2! Or, the case may be thus put—the 
total number of sittings added since 1801 being 5,175,947, 
of which 3,927,313, or 75:9 per cent., have been provided 
by ‘all other denominations, and 1,248,634, or 24°1 per 
cent., by the Church of England, it follows, that the 
amount of provision made for religious worship by each 
was in the inverse ratio of their numbers in 1801; the 
Church of England being then in possession of 80°8 per 
cent. of the sittings, and having added since only 24°1 per 
cent.; while all other denominations have added 75°9 
per cent., although possessing in 1801 only 19°2 per cent. 
of the accommodation. The smaller body has, therefore, 
discharged the obligation resting on the larger one. One 
inevitable result of this exchange of duties is, that the pro- 
portion of the Church of England community to all others 
is correspondingly affected, which constitutes the third 
great fact patent in the preceding figures. That church, 
taking its proportion of sittings—to all sittings—as the 
measure of its strength throughout England and Wales in 
1801, comprised in round numbers four-fifths of the whole 
population ; it now comprises little more than one-half. 


On considering the rate of increase in different 
localities, it is shown that in no one instance has 
the increase of sittings provided by the Church of 
England been equal to the increment of the popu- 
lation. The variations in the actual increase 
differs in different places from 3 to 80 per cent., 
and the counties where the increase of sittings is 
about or below the average of England and Wales 
are those in which the increase of population has 
been the smallest; and nearly all are counties 
purely agricultural, or in which manufactures 
are feebly developed. The opinion commonly en- 
tertained, viz., that the Voluntary system may 
possibly be adequate in wealthy town-districts, 
but that in the rural parishes a State-establish- 
ment is essential, is thus disproved. 

A. review of the position of the two parties in 
1801 and 1851, and again in 1831 and 1851, 
shows that during the first thirty years the Church 
of England was much less active in supplying ac- 
commodation for religious worship than in the 
following twenty ; and it is proved from the Tables 
that of the number of sittings required to keep up 
to the standard of 1801, and which would have 
been 2,852,481, the Church of England supplied 
but 412,610; while Dissenting denominations 


added 1,958,135—the Church falling short of its 
duty by little less than five-sixths, and Dissenters 
exceeding the Church in the ratio of 32 to one. 
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In the latter twenty years, from 1831 to 1851, the 
rate of increase by the Church of England, rela- 
tively to that by all other denominations, notwith- 
standing the impulse given to the action of the 
State-establishment in 1831, was only in the pro- 
portion of 37 per cent. to 145 per cent. In no 
one county did the Church of England overtake 
the want of accommodation for religious worship, 
while in no one county did any of the other re- 
ligious bodies fail to exceed their quota of that 
want: the activity of the Dissenting denomina- 
tions slumbered nowhere, their lowest ratio of 
efforts far exceeding the highest of the State- 
Church. The result of this is found to be a vast 
alteration of the proportions of the Church of 
England and of nonconforming denominations. In 
1801 those proportions were—the Church 80°8 ; 
Dissenters 19°2: at the present time they are as 
52 and 48 respectively, while in ten counties at 
least the Church is in a minority. 

From such leading facts as these, a summary of 
which will be found in pages 50, 51 and 52, in 
nineteen paragraphs to which we would invite 
the attention of our readers—from such facts, 
which admit not of question, the writer comes to 
some very warrantable conclusions, of which we 
shall notice a few. The first is, that the Church 
of England, as a State-Church, has totally failed 
—failed, not as an organisation for religious ser- 
vices, but as a State-appliance to meet religious 
exigencies. To have answered that end it should 
have had above eight millions of sittings in 1851, 
while in fact it was nearly three millions short 
of that number. This deficit would have been 
infinitely greater had the rate of increase con- 
tinued the same during the last twenty years of 
the half-century as it was during the first thirty ; 
and an inquiry into the origin of the large aug- 
mentation of effort which marks the latter period 
shows that it was due not to the action of the 
Church as an establishment but to the abandon- 
ment of State-aid, and substituting for that the 
free-will offerings of the members of its com- 
'munion. This fact comes out in striking colours 
—it being shown in the statistics of church 
building that Voluntaryism, even among church- 
men, effects ten times as much as State-aid—the 
former having supplied five and a-half millions of 
money towards that object, while the State has 
only furnished half a million. The second con- 
clusion at which our author arrives is, that the 
success of the Voluntary principle has been as 
unequivocal as has been the failure of its opposite. 
Between 1801 and 1851 Dissenters have raised in 
their places of worship nearly four millions of 
sittings. Had they simply kept pace with the 
increase of population their quota would have 
been less than one million; they have therefore 
exceeded it 300 percent., and this notwithstanding 
their notorious inferiority of position and relative 
poverty of pecuniary means. It is in Wales that 
the most extraordinary successes of the Voluntary 
principle have been achieved. A third conclusion 
which the Census appears to warrant is, that in 
the course of the last fifty years there has been a 
great change in the constituency of the Episcopal 








Church. In these fifty years the population has 
doubled, but the Church sittings have increased 
only 30 per cent., from which it is fair to infer 
that the increase of the adherents to the Church 
has been but 30 per cent.; and it follows that 
70 per cent. of the descendants of those who in 
1801 held the creed of the Church and conformed 
to it, are no longer of its communion—an enor- 
mous secession, and hardly accountable for, we 
should suppose, by what the present writer calls 
the benumbing influence of State-support. The 
fourth conclusion claimed to be established by the 
Census is, that Dissent is a GrEaT FACT—a con- 
clusion, we imagine, which few persons in their 
senses will be disposed to deny, looking to its 
sure and steady progress and its actual predomi- 
nance in many cities and boroughs and even in 
entire counties. 

In concluding his investigation and analysis of 
the Census returns, the writer asks, ‘‘How will 
the policy of statesmen be influenced by the facts 
which have come to light? How should the 
figures of the Census influence the members of 
the Church of England ?—and what are the prac- 
tical lessons to be derived from the Census by 
Dissenters?’ We must refer our readers to the 
work itself for his replies to these questions, 
where they will find some sound and practical ob- 
servations for their guidance, to whichever of the 
classes appealed to they may happen to belong. 
No man interested in this, perhaps the most vital 
question of our day, will regret having bestowed 
a careful perusal on this volume, which we trust 
will circulate extensively. 


POETRY. 


We have a more abundant instalment of Poetry 
and Verse claiming attention this month than 
usually falls to our share, and we fear that the 
limits we are obliged to assign to this tuneful band 
will allow us to mete out but scanty justice. The 
present era is fruitful in verse, much of it, and 
perhaps the best of it, modelled not after the 
old standards of excellence, but after some new 
standard (if that can be called a standard which 
is yet unfixed and wavering) the peculiar merits 
or constituents of which are as yet hardly re- 
cognisable. This we regard as a hopeful sign, 
and so far from quarrelling with it, are but too 
glad to award the praise due to originality come 
in what form it may. But this is essentially the 
age of ‘‘ getting up behind,” and no sooner does 
an original thinker or writer in any walk of 
literature claim and receive the meed of public 
applause, than a thousand peddling imitators are 
seen pottering after his triumphal chariot, with 
their miserable go-carts packthreaded to his 
burning wheels, and assuming a share in his 
honours. This sort of assumption we have no 


care to countenance, and have more than once, 
to the rage and chagrin of certain anonymous 
blockheads, visited it with the rebuke it deserves. 
It is gratifying to be able to state that we have 
very little of that kind of merit to deal with on 
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the present occasion—but something which, if 
less pretentious is more sterling and which will 
yield us some samples, at least, of “the best 
words in the best places” which, according to 
Coleridge’s rather mysterious definition, con- 
stitutes Poetry. 

The first volume we lay hands on is entitled — 
“* Tdyls and Songs.”” By Francis Turner Palgrave ; 
1848—1854. London: J. W. Parker. It is 
dedicated in half a dozen modest verses to Alfred 
Tennyson, and is marked throughout, if not by 
any extraordinary demonstrations of the creative 
faculty, by good taste, by a refined and classical 
appreciation of what is beautiful and true in 
Nature and Art, and by very considerable power. 
Here is a song sung by a maiden in her garden 
alone; it is a fair average specimen of the lyrics 
of the volume. 


O happy, happy season 
Of youth and truth and glee : 
What are the days of reason, 
Childhood, compared with thie ! 
O day of pure affection, 
Undimm’d by recollection, 
We catch thy warm infection, 
And yield ourselves to thee ! 


Bring once again the hours 
That went so lightly by : 
Whose footsteps were on flowers, 
Whose very earth was sky. 
When mirth was fresh and sereless 
When solitude was tearless ; 
When love was free and fearless, 
And truth was true to thee. 


Ah, could love’s later yearning 
Prove childhood’s presage true : 
Win back the unreturning, 
And knit his chain anew ! 
Our hearts forgive thy treason ; 
We yield the years of reason 
To gain thy thoughtless season : 
Ah, take us back to thee! 


We should but mar the charming dramatic 
sketch from which the above is taken by quoting 
it in part—and we prefer, therefore, to cite as a 
specimen of the blank verse of the author some 
lines from the poem entitled ‘‘ Milton. 1660” :— 


What matters it, though in the city around 

This quiet dwelling, tumult and the din 

Of popular applause, should welcome back 

The godless ruler, late o’er the face of earth 

By God’s plain finger driven forth hence to wander ? 
Within this house, as in the farthest shrine, 

Holy of holies, peace and i calm, 

The common-weal of the untyrannized soul, 
Reign constant, and the service of God proceeds 
From that pure Temple which he most desires. 
So will I rest me here and die in freedom. 

Light of mine eyes! I would not win thee back 
To see the shame of ; soon repentant 

Of that short breathing-time of holiness, 

Rule of the Saints, soon ended, when the One 
Chosen of God to save his flock cast down, 

The Thunderer, first of men, passed hence away 
In that foreboding tempest, omen sure 

Darkening th’ horizon of the coming years. 
Where is that iron will inflexible, 

That stern simplicity of th’ heroic soul, 

High justice, the shows and forms despising 
By which the right is hampered, cleared the way 
Straight-hewed and level’d before the royal mind 
Advancing in her glory? Where the lips 
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That hurl’d foul scorn at Italy and Spain, 

And set the banner of Salvation up 

On that high hill of England's Majesty ? 
* * 


My heart forebodes me that I ne’er shall toil 
For that good cause again, or hear them blow 
The trumpet of God to battle: but encompassed 
With mine own thoughts, unwearied company, 
Turn inwards: from the sight of glory defaced, 
The shield of England’s commonwealth obscured 
Broken and tarnished. 


From among many excellent sonnets, we select 
the following :— 
TO HENRY HALLAM. 


God’s last and rarest gift,—in Thee o’er all 

I count most honoured Friend seen eminent— 

Justice,—unfearing, inexpugnable 

To the crowd’s threats, or party blandishment ; 

—For this, whene’er the harsh fanatic cries 

To crush Truth underfoot, with Liberty, 

From bigots or in Church or Senate rise, 

Beyond all reach of words I honour thee :— 
ingland for this will set thy name with those 

Thy page emblazons for congenial worth, 

At whose loved names th’ impartial record glows :— 

With Him, who sightless to the pomps of earth, 

In his own Paradise o’er England mourn’d, 

And that Deliverer by the rabble scorn’d. 


The translations in this little volume are exe- 
cuted with more than ordinary fidelity and neat- 
ness, and we shall transfer one or two of them to 
our columns :— 


FROM HEINRICH HEINE, 


As within thine eyes I look 

All my pain the heart forsook : 
When my lips with thine are seal’d 
All the wounds of life are heal’d. 


On thy heart when I recline 
Heaven’s happiness js mine : 

When thou say’st I love but thee :— 
Bitter tears fall fast and free. 





FROM ALKMAN. 
NiGcut Scene. 


Sleep mountain-tops and ravines, 
Sleep headland and torrent ; 
Sleep what dark earth bears on her bosom, 
Green leaves and insects ; 
Beasts in the den and bees in their families ; 
Monsters in the depths of the violet sea : 
Sleeps every bird, 

Folding the long wings to slumber. 


FROM SIMONIDES. 
There is a song, 
That on high rocks, bright, inaccessible, 
Girt with the circling dance, her holy throng, 
Doth Virtue dwell :— 
Nor on that throne 
Seen of all human kind: by him alone, 
Heart-pierced in soul-corroding toil, and so 
To height of perfect Manhood climbing slow : 
— By him alone. 


DAS IMMERGRUN. 


I weep a loss for ever fresh, 
A grief for ever young : 


A deafening cry of ceaseless woe, 


An inner weight of utterance low 
For ever, ever, on the heart is hung, 
Tho’ rarely. on the tongue. 
All things are wither’d from their birth : 
Gone is the glory of the earth :— 
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—Yet as of yore the fields are green, 
The eterna] heavens are blue : 

Moon, stars and sun their courses run, 
And Life is born anew. 


We stood within the quiet field, 
Beneath the quiet sky 
They laid her in her quiet bed: 
The dead cold earth received the dead: 
They hid her from the mute inquiring eye: 
She seemed again to die. 
All things with her must fail and fade: 
Earth lies beneath th’ entombing shade :— 
—Yet as of yore the fields are green, 
Th’ eternal heavens are blue: 
Moon, stars and sun their courses run, 
And Life is born anew. 


O cold gray walls! O quiet field! 
O bitter voiceless sky ! 
O silent earth—her narrow bed— 
Where are the spirits of the Dead ?>— 
In silent woe we gaze around—on high— 
And silence makes reply.— 
That azure veil but marks the pall: 
There is one common end for all :— 
—Yet as of yore the fields are green, 
Th’ eternal heavens blue : 
Moon, stars and sun their courses run, 
And Life is born anew. 


So we accept our victim lot : 
We bend us to the knife. 
Grief brings no anodyne for Grief : 
And to forget were worse relief :— 
—The world renews itself by love and strife : 
Life heeds no former life. 
Our lesson speaks where she lies low ; 
We hide our woe within our woe :— 
—For as of yore the fields are green, 
Th’ eternal heavens blue : 
Moon, stars and syn their courses run, 
And Life is born anew. 


We must close our extracts from Mr. Palgrave’s 
volume with the following Song, which we cannot 
certify to be a translation :— 


I. 

Kiss me, my life: kiss me, mine only dearest : 
Stern <ruth-compelling Death ends life’s soft seeming, 
Bitter reveillée, deep delicious dreaming. 

Kiss me, my life: kiss me, my first and nearest : 
Love’s wakeful eye on heavenward eyes is gleaming : 
Love bids us change a sweeter truth for dreaming. 

Kiss me, my little Love: what is’t thou fearest ? 
So—so—to dry the cheek with tear-drops streaming : 
Thou mine—I thine—thro’ waking and thro’ dreaming. 


II, 

Sleep, Passion, sleep: what are the fruits of waking ? 
Contentment fled: full sighs: and vain aspiring. 
Better ’twere not to love, than live desiring. 

Sleep, Passion, sleep—a dateless slumber taking. 

O that mine eyes had ne’er beheld admiring 
That all too lovely cause of vain desiring ! 

Wake, Passion, wake :—and heal this deep-set aching : 
Thine the deep realms of woe :—thy wings untiring 
Alone can er the heavens of vain desiring. 





Tuer next volume we take up is ‘‘ Poems, by ! 
Wiuu1M Bert Scorr. London: Smith, Elder : 
and Co. These, as the inscription on the Frontis- 
piece informs us, are Poems by a painter, and a 
good painter too, if we are to judge by the illus- 
trations of the volume, though we object, a little, 
to the miraculous position of fair Rosamond’s 
guitar. The volume will very well bear a com- | 








parison with a painter’s sketch-book—there are 
charming outlines in it which have been but 
lazily filled up-~there are brilliant masses of 
colour scattered through unfinished sketeches— 
there are capital bits of foreground wanting in 
subjects of corresponding finish and interest ;—and 
there are a goodly number of fuirly finished pieces, 
for which, as times go, we are and ought to be 
thankful. We must acknowledge having derived 
more pleasure from this book than at the first 
cursory glance we had anticipated; some portions 
of it are to our view disfigured by a hasty 
sketchiness of style and by a ruggedness in the 
measure which is perhaps as much due to wilful- 
ness as to carelessness, and which will assuredly 
offend the melodious instincts of many readers. 
But Mr. Scott improves upon acquaintance, and 
the reason is that he can and does think, and his 
verse, whether it amble smoothly or jolts us 
uneasily, is frequently the vehicle of just and 
striking thoughts. From some excellent verses 
entitled ‘* A Dedication,’’ we quote the following 
lines in justification of his claim to such praise. 
Speaking of his book, he says, 


Perhaps within its fabric not one thread 

Of gold is woven, and those thoughts that weighed 
Upon me as a duty weighs, till speech 

And action frees the conscience from its claim, 
Will be to others uninformed and null : 

Perhaps the sheep may bleat, the small dogs bark, 
And not one man’s voice answer me at all: 

So be it: on the waters cast I still 

My’ bread, remembering it hath been to me 

The bread of life according to my light ; 

For one full concord, one just harmony 

Between the chords of lyre and heart rebuilds 
The temple of the soul. 


% ¥ ~ ~ *% * 


I have paused 
Oft-times midway in some laborious scheme, 
Asking myself the question,—what avails 
This strife, acquiring, losing, when to gain 
Or lose is non-essential, and but hangs 
Upon the outer husks of life? Reply 
Hath reached me from beyond our continent, 
It was not I who toiled: cast off to-day 
Yesterday’s motives, stands unchanged the soul 
The same as heretofore. Thus have I learned 
To throw no dice with fortune ; to remain 
Spectator more than actor. Truth descends 
Without our prayers and labour. Knowledge stands 
Apart from throned wisdom. Trivial things 
Minister oft like miracles, and reveal 
The narrow path for which we’ve searched in vain 
Through sleepless nights and over sloughs and seas. 


Mr. Scott’s sonnets are his most finished produc- 
tions, and many of them would deserve a place 
in any collection of English sonnets that would 
award justice irrespective of the prestige of a 
name. We demur, however, to the criticism on 
Wordsworth embodied in some of them, and must 
object to that upon poor Haydon, as harsh and 
unkind, especially from a brother of the brush. 
De mortuis nil nist verum, seems to be Mr. Scott’s 
motto; but in this case it might have been better 
had the nil been chosen in preference to the verum. 
The whole of the ‘Ten Sonnets embodying 
Religious ideas” are more or less excellent. We 
shall quote one or two. 
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LIFE STRUGGLE». 
We asked not to be born ; ’tis not by will 
That we are here beneath the battle smoke 
Without escape; by good as well as ill, 
By fact and mystery opposed : no cloak 
Of an Elijah, no stairs ow, 
Angels ascending and descending shine 
Over the head here pillowed on a stone, 
Anywhere found. Nor ought we to repine, 
For each day hath its harvest, every day 
Some clang of cymbals, laughter or sweet mean, 
Yea, thought itself is triumph, nor would I pray 
For rest, or shrink, if I d but command 
Courage of heart, courage of heart and hand! 


PEBBLES IN THE STREAM, 
Here on this little bridge on this warm day 
We rest us from our idle sauntering walk. 
Over our shadows its continuous talk 
The stream maintains, while now and then a stray 
Dry leaf may fall where the still waters play 
In endless eddies, through whose clear brown deep 
The gorgeous pebbles quiver in their sleep. 
The stream still hastes but cannot pass away. 
Could I but find the words that would reveal 
The unity in multiplicity, 
Aud the profound strange harmony I feel 
With those dead things, God’s garments of to-day, 
The listener’s soul with mine they would anneal, 
And make us one within eternity. 
This sonnet is artistic all over—more close in its 
truth to nature than any man who had not a 
painter’s eye would have made it. The stream 
maintains its talk, be it observed, “ orer our 
shadows,” not athwart them or through them or 
under them, as a common observer would have 
written it—and one sees the brook clear as crystal 
and the black shadows lying at the bottom, and 
the dry leaves swirling in the eddy, and the 
many-coloured pebbles quivering through, as 
plainly as light, shade and colour could render 
them. 
LIFE ITS OWN GUIDE. 
Sometimes we realise our fond desires, 
Nor seldom doth the strong man seize his prize ; 
But ere we gain the Expectation dies, 
And the Attainment’s no more like the hope 
Than are the ashes like the beacon fires 
That shed them. When the day of life first broke, 
How many starry crowns were in the skies! 
But soon we find the mid-day by surprise 
Hath come upon us, not a star remains, 
Not an Aurora cloud: nor are we grieved : 
The man is still the same, with numerous gains : 
Patience, the knowledge he is undeceived, 
Contident humbleness, more strong than fate :— 
Experience thrusts us on, yet shows us not the gate. 
The picce entitled ‘‘ The Wintry Sea Shore” is 
an admirable bit of descriptive painting: from 
lack of further space, we must be content with 
recommending it to the notice of the reader, who 
will not fail te find Mr. Scott.a pleasant and 
profitable companion for a solitary hour. 





Here is another volume which carries for its 
title ‘‘ The Angel of the House: The Betrothal.” 
London: Parker. 1854. We learn from its pe- 
rusal, to which we must say we have been stimu- 
lated more by a = kind of originality, which 
is always agreeable, than by any extraordinary 
merits—that it is the production of a gentleman 
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who has been thrice crowned with college laurels, 
who is in possession of an independent fortune 
of the exact amount for which Dean Swift sighed 
so long, who marricd a lady who was a Dean’s 
daughter comfortably dowried, and who is herself 
the Angel in the House, and the subject of the 
present poem. We can but congratulate the 
author on his connubial felicity, and hope sin- 
cerely that the day may never arrive on which he 
shall blush to re-peruse a single verse that he 
has here sect down. He writes with perfect case 
and fluency, and, having a stock of classical lore at 
hand to serve for illustration, with considerable 
freshness and variety. We cannot help thinking, 
however, that his compositions are surrounded 
with too much ceremony and pomp—more at any 
rate than their importance justifies. They con- 
sist of twelve principal poems of some hundred 
lines each, but each of these twelve is heralded in 
by a series of very brief lyrics called ‘‘ The Ac- 
companiments,” the last of which, in cach case, 
is somewhat oracularly termed ‘‘ The Sentences.’ 
We have not room for one of the chief poems, 
but quote one of the Sentences which may serve 
as a sample of the writer’s subject and powers of 
song. 
Love, kiss’d by Wisdom, wakes twice Love, 
And Wisdom is, through loving, wise : 
Let Dove and Snake, and Snake and Dove, 
This Wisdom’s be, that Love’s device. 


’Tis truth (although this truth ’s a star 
Too deep-enskied for all to see), 

As Poets of grammar, Lovers are 
The well-heads of morality. 


“Keep measure in love?” more light befall 
Thy sanctity, and make it less! 

Be sure I will not love at all 
Where I may not love with excess. 


The different subjects of this volume, though 
each one is complete in itself, help us to the his- 
tory of a courtship and marriage which put the 
author into possession of his domestic angel. He 
is exceedingly frank and candid on the score 
of his attachments, as the following passage will 
show :— 


We, who are married, let us own 
A bachelor’s chief thought in life 
Is, or the fool ’s not worth a groan, 
To win a woman for his wife. 
I kept the custom. I confess 
I never went to ball or féte 
Or show, but in pursuit express 
Of my predestinated mate ; 
And, still to me, who still kept sight 
Of the sweet chance upon the cards, 
Each Beauty blossom’d in the light 
Of tender personal regards ; 
And, in the records of my breast, 
Red-letter’d, eminently fair, 
Stood sixteen, who, beyond the rest, 
Up.to that time had been my care: 
At Berlin three, one at St. Cloud, 
At Chatteris, near Cambridge, one, 
At Ely four, in London two, 
Two at Bowness, in Paris none, 
And, last and best, in Sarum three: 
But dearest of the whole fair troop, 
In judgihent of the moment, she 
Whose daisy ey2s had learned to droop. 


That is, the fair Honoria, of course, now the 
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angel of the house. We should like to know 
whether the other fifteen, and particularly the 
lass at Chatteris, whom, if she be the girl we have 
our eye on, the poet jilted in a most unhandsome 
manner—we should like to know, we say, 
whether these fifteen former flames are on visiting 
terms at the poet’s house, and if so, how they get 
along with the angel. As, so far as we can 
gather, this volume is but an instalment of our 
author’s household history, it may be that our 
curiosity will be gratified at a future period. It 
would be unfair were we to dismiss this volume 
without quoting a specimen of the writer’s philo- 
sophy which is more to our taste than his super- 
uxorious laudations of Honoria. The following 
counsel to a frail fair one is just and well ex- 
pressed :— 
Discrown’d, dejected, but not lost, 
O, sad one, with no more a name 
Or place in all the honour’d host 
Of maiden and of matron fame, 
Grieve on ; but, if thou grievest right, 
"Tis not that these abhor thy state, 
Nor would’st thou lower one inch the height 
Which makes thy casting down so great. 
Good is thy lot in its degree ; 
For hearts that verily repent, 
Are burtlen’d with impunity, 
And comforted with chastisement. 
Sweet patience sanctify thy woes! 
And doubt not but our God is just ; 
Albeit unscath’d thy traitor goes, 
And thou art stricken to the dust. 
That penalty’s the best to bear 
Which follows soonest on the sin ; 
And guilt’s a game where losers fare 
Better than those who seem to win. 





Tue last votary of the Muses who claims our 
attention this month, is James Henry Powell, a 
Working Man, who presents us with Zhe Village 
Bridal, and other Poems. (London: Whitaker 
and Co.) ‘To the Poems the author has affixed a 
“Fragment of Autobiography,” which though it 
relates nothing extraordinary, will be found, like 
all the ‘‘short and simple annals of the poor,”’ 
not wanting in interest. He describes himself 
as a student of the poetic art; but he forgets that 
poeta nascitur, non fit, and we regret that, sympa- 


| thising as we do with him in his strivings after 


excellence, we have no congratulations to offer on 
the score of its attainment. With the sentiments 
of his verse we have no fault to find—on the 
contrary they are just and true and useful, but 
they have one and all been expressed a thousand 





times before, and that far better than he is able 
'to express them. Yet he can write melodious 
| verse, as the following stanza will show :— 


The clouds of fate may darkly fall, 
Aud tinge our souls with sadness, 
Yet Hope shall pierce the gloomy pall, 
And sun-like give us gladness ; 
Then let not adverse changes blight 

The flowers of Hope | Joy, 
Far day succeeds the darkest night, 
And pleasure pain’s alloy. 


‘The sentiment and imagery of the above, as 
every reader knows, are as old as the hills—both 
are to be found in innumerable school-boy exer- 
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cises, and in the earliest compositions of would-be | the smallest cost against the very best editions of 
poets. Mr. Powell, we think, will be wise to | standard works which the press from time to time 
direct his energies in anotherchannel. ‘The small sends forth. As this, the only pocketable edition 
and circumscribed reputation which his verse may of the Poets now in course of issue, really stands 
gain him will be dearly bought by the sacrifice | in nobody’s way, we marvel at the ie tt of 
of his best leisure, which should be devoted to | the attacks made against it—and should rather 
the acquisition of sound knowledge. Among | suspect them to be due to some extraordinary 
otker things he should improve his grammar, | merits it possesses, than to the defects, unavoidable 
which he informs us he was not taught at school, | as defects are in undertakings of such a nature, 





and which he has neglected since—as_ for 
example :— 
A mystic joy delights my soul, 
A music wild and free, 
And heaven, love! the angel’s goal, 
Is not more dear than thee. 
Thee rhymes conveniently with free—but grammar 
demands thou. 





Ethel: or, the Double Error. By Manrtan James. 
Edinburgh: J. Hogg. London: R. Groom- 
bridge and Sons. 1854. 

Tu1s modest little work, which is reprinted 

from the columns of J/ogq’s Instructor, is one of 

considerable promise. It is the life history of an 
artist and his lady-love—his enthusiasm and 
wearying labours, his struggles, disappointments 
and ultimate sad fate—and her devoted sympathy 
and self-sacrifice. The young authoress writes 
with much feeling and with a competent know- 
ledge of the subject of which she treats. She 
evinces, moreover, sufficient acquaintance with 
human nature and a talent rather remarkable for 
dialogue and conversational scenes. These are 
always well sustained, and have an air of natural- 
ness which tells well in imparting the semblance 
of reality to the whole narrative. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that the story throughout is one 

of a description painfully melancholy. It is a 

larger draft upon the sorrowful sympathies of the 

reader than ought to be exacted in one instalment; 

and, it appears to us, is more likely to generate a 

distaste for life with all its troubles and difficulties, 

than to rouse and stimulate those manly energies 
by which the purposes of honourable ambition are 

accomplished. This is not a trifling fault in a 

book ; but it is a fault to which young writers of 

poetry and fiction are extremely prone. When 
we have felt the dead weight of the world, we are 
glad enough to lighten it by any means in our 
power, and naturally turn to the brighter side of 
things as a compensation for the gloom which is 
sure to overshadow us from some quarter or other. 

We fly to fiction for relief, not for aggravation of 

our cares; and we may be allowed to hope that 

Marian’s next book will send us smiling to our 

pillow with the peal of marriage-bells, ringing in 

our ears—not the sad notes of a dirge over a de- 
feated life. 





Poetical Works of Edmund Waller. Edited by 
Rosert Bett. London: J. W. Parker. 1854. 


Tuts series of the annotated Edition of the English 
Poets pursues its steady way in spite of the hue 
and cry which has latterly been raised against it 
by interested persons—a species of hubbub which 
late experience has shown us may be got up at) 





'with which it is char The present volume 
contains the complete works of Waller, with the 
‘usual complement of illustrative notes and a well- 
| written life of the poet. The biography tells a 

story not very honourable to its subject, whose 

manhood, if he had any, forsook him, as everybody 
| knows, in the hour of peril. Asa hero Waller 
Was a wretched example, and, if all that is said of 
‘him be true, was little better than a poltroon and 
a traitor; but as a versifier he was the first man 
of his age—and it is to him as much as to any- 
body that the stately and elegant structure of the 
verse which marked the Augustan cra of English 
literature is owing. Waller’s autograph is ex- 
tremely rare. Mr. Bell has appended a fac-simile 
of it, at the end of the volume. 





Is Physical Science the Handmard or the Enemy of 
the Christian Revelation? By the Rev. J. A. 
Stornert. Edinburgh: Marsh and Beattie. 
London: C. Dolman. 1854. 


Tue grounds or premises of this writer’s argu- 
ment are the grandest which the human intellect 
could produce, and they are marshalled forth with 
a dignity and majesty which are really imposing 
and overwhelming. We read on page after page 
with awful and glowing interest as the marvellous 
mysteries of Nature which Science has laid open 
to our grasp expand and display themselves one 
after another to our enraptured gaze, at least, if 
not to our comprehension. ‘The vast array is 
something stupendous, almost bewildering—and 
we stand on the heights of speculation ready to be 
convinced of anything or everything which the 
magician who has conjured us thus far shall show 
us to be the truth. But alas! when the moment 
of parturition comes, what do these, not moun- 
tains but universes, bring forth? Let the author 
speak for himself. Says he, 

How is it that the almost illimitable extension of gross 
material elements should be accepted without hesitation, 
while the possibility of the spiritual and glorified body of 
the Lord existing, without division or multiplication of 
itself, in every Catholic tabernacle, and also in Heaven, is 
regarded as so wildly impossible, and even monstrous a 
conception, as to be scouted at the bare mention of it ? 
When philosophy expects us to believe that black, erumb- 
ling charcoal, and the hard, shining diamond, are one and 
the same simple substance, why should it be thought in the 
nature of things so incredible as at once to preclude all 
further examination of the evidence on which it rests, 
that the substance of the Child of Bethlehem, of the Risen 
and Ascended Lord, and of the Most Holy Eucharist, are 
one and the same ? 

O ridiculus mus! It is but the simulacrum of an 
argument after all, totally without body or sub- 
stance, and utterly incapable of eatiatying any 
one whose conscience and reason too are not in 





the keeping of Holy Mother Church. 
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The Northern Tribune: a Periodical for the 


People. No. 11. Newcastle-on-Tyne: J. 
Barlow. London: Holyoake. 1854. 
Tis number of The Tribune opens with a 


spirited short paper entitled “‘ After Sebastopol,” 
which points to a rather uncertain prospect of the 
future, asking a number of very pertinent questions 

to which a response is anything but easy. A 
lise on Louis Kossuth gives us the first part of 
the life of that great patriot, hero and man; and 
another on the Great Fires and Explosion in 
Newcastle and Gateshead relates the circumstances 
of the late unparalleled catastrophe. On the 
whole this number is perhaps stronger than either 
of its predecessors, and promises well for the 
prosperity of the journal. 





The Inner Life of the House of Commons. 
N. Spetren. London: Triibner and Co. 


Tus pamphlet, which is mostly a reprint from the 
columns of the Jilustrated News, is a very close 
and literal rendering of the interior of the House 
of Commons, as well with as without the law- 
making notabilities of the nation. It will in 
fact serve for a guide-book whether the House 
be empty or full, but of course will be most in- 
teresting in the latter case. The work is well 
worth having, and costs but little. 


By J. 





My Connexion with the Sabbath Movement in 
France tn 1853, 1854. By Cuarves Cocurane. 
London: Houlston and Stoneman. 1854. 


Tus pamphlet describes at some length the move- 
ment at present going on in France for the aboli- 
tion of Sunday Trading—a movement in which, 

for once, both P rotestants and Roman Catholics 
have joined hands with the definite purpose of 
bringing about a good and desirable result. The 
agitation, commenced in Boulogne, was carried on 
in Paris, and it appears that the success has been 
already greater than could have been anticipated, 
for Mr. Cochrane informs us that in the leading 
commercial streets of Paris, such as the Rue 
Vivienne, Rue Richelieu, &c., three-fourths of 
the tradespeople now close their shops, whilst in 
December last there were not on the average half- 
a-dozen shops shut up. He is of opinion that the 
sum of 1,500/. or 2,000/. would be sufficient to 
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1854. |i 











extend’the ¢losure through all Paris—a bonus to 
the Parisian workmen worth ten times the moncy. 
The description here given of the commercial 
aspect of Paris on the Sunday is true to the life : 
we will indulge the hope that through the exer- 
tions of Mr. Cochrane and his coadjutofs it may 
not much longer continue a true sketch, but merely 
a record of a past day. 





Russell: a Tale of the Reign of Charles IT. By 
G. P. R. Jaswes. (Parlour Library.) London : 
Thomas Hodgson. 1854. 


A romance so well known as is this strikingly 
dramatic and spirited story to all novel readers, 
no longer stands in need of a flourish of trumpets, 
The fact that it is now published in the ‘ Parlour 
Library”’ is enough for our readers, who will 
know by that that it is obtainable at a cost which 
in days gone by they used to pay for the loan of 
it. Any further announcement is unnecessary. 





BOOKS RECEIVED—NOTICES DEFERRED. 


English Education. An¥ssay. By Angus Macpherson. 
Glasgow: David Robertson, 1854. 

A Number of Tracts, Essays on Religious Subjects, 
without either Imprint or Publisher's address. 

The True Theory of a Church, By the Rev. Thomas G. 
Horton. (Cheap Edition.) London: Judd, 1854. 

Historie Notes on the Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. By S. Sharpe. London: Moxon. 1854. — 

True Stories for Children; from Ancient History. 
London: Tallant‘and Allen. 1855. 

The Public Pearl; or, Education the People’s Right, 
&e. By Celatus. London: Houlston and Stoneman, 1854. 

Travel Thoughts and Travel Fancies. By Henry Strick- 
land. London: J. W. Parker. 1854. 

War, Cholera, anil the Ministry of Health. By J.J. G. 
Wilkinson, M.D. London: R. ‘Theobald. 1854. 

The Manse of Sunny Side; or, Trials of a Minister's 
Family, Edinburgh: J. Shepherd. 1854. 

Our Friends in Heaven. By Rev. J. M. Killen, M.A. 
Edinburgh: J.Shepherd. London: Hamilton and Adams. 
1854. 

The Butterflies of Great Britain. 
W.S. Orr and Co. 1854. 

Calvin and Channing. A Letter to the Subscribers to 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” By J. Gordon. London : 
Whitfield. 1854. 

Fulcher’s Ladies’ Memorandum Book and Poetical Mis- 
cellany for 1855. Sudbury: Fulcher. London: Suttaby. 
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Gresham Life Assurance Society. --The sixth annual | 


meeting ot the Gresham Life Assurance Society was 4 _ exhibited by the following table of the new 


at their offices, No. 37, Old Jewry, on Thursday the 16t 
Nov., 1854. The following is a summary of the report :— 
“The directors have much satisfaction in meeting the 
members on this occasion, for the purpose of submitting 
a full statement of the society’s tions during its sixth 
financial year, which terminated on the 31st July last. 
“During the above period, 1,039 proposals were made, 
representing sums assured of 417,739/. 6s. Of this number, 
572 policies were completed, assuring 256,472/. 15s., and 
, in annual ums, 8,115/. L 16s. 7d. 


“Of the 672 policies ett pleted, 479 were on first-class 
healthy lives, and assuring in this class 219,223/. 18s. 











“The rapid ess of the office from Pes to oes 
usiness trans- 
acted :— 
Year ending oe Sum assured. pions 
f 

July 1849 | 419 | £149,160 16 0 | £5,615 11 8 
» 1850: 501 219,040 ll 0O 8,281 2 1 
» 1851 | 454 164,653 15 0 | 5,194 3 4 
» 1852, 525 268,223 0 0O 9,421 19 © 
» 1853 | 617 316,121 0 O | 10,436 1 2 
» 1854 572 256,472 15 0 8,115 16 7 




















The total number of policies in force on 
the 31st July last, after deducting 
lapsed and all other discontinued 
assurances, was 2,455, assuring a £ 
grosssumof . ‘ . + 1,084,405 1 


The annual premiums receivable there- 
on being . ‘ . . ‘ 
Add interest on the ac- 
cumulated capital at & « a 


ne? 
o & 





34,433 12 9 


5 per cent. . 4,044 12 9 
Deduct, say } per cent., 
for contingencies . 396 10 10 


3,648 111 
£38,081 14 8 


—= = 

“The rapid yearly increase from premium’ experienced 

by the ‘Gresham,’ is exhibited in the following state- 
inent :— 








Total estimated income ; é ‘ 














Premiums receivable. 

July 1849 £5,615 ll 8 
» 1850 13,058 13 11 
- 2o0k 15,152 9 O 
» 1852 21,320 14 2 
» 18538 31,756 15 4 
»? 3854 34,433 12 9 








_— —— — 


“The following statement shows the annual increase in 
the society’s funds :— 














Year ending Total funds. 
July 31, 1849 £10,145 8 10 
99 1850 20,885 15 1 
” 1851 30,409 8 5 
” 1852 48,087 4 10 
99 1853 83,797 12 8- 
” 1854 94,656 17° 3 





“The directors rejoice that during the past, as well as 
previous years, many families have been saved from penury, 
with all its attendant evils, solely through the instru- 
mentality of this society; for they know that in many 
instances no provision, by means of life assurance, would 
have been made but for the perseverance and tact of the 
active agents of this society. During the year, 9,868/. 7s. 
was paid to representatives of assured parties—a sum which 
was less than was anticipated and provided for. 

“The directors feel satisfied that the transactions of the 
past year, from the nature and extent of the new assur- 
ances which have been secured, and the considerable addi- 
tion which they have been enabled to make to the society’s 
funds, may be justly regarded as very gratifying. The 
fact that policies, for the most part, on first-class lives, 
exceeding in the aggregate a quarter of a million sterling, 
have been completed,—notwithstanding the dearness of 
provisions and existence of the war in which we are now 
engaged,—may be justly regarded as most satisfactory ; 
for nothing can be more prejudicial to provident institutions 
than high prices and war, which often deprive ns of 
the power of making the provision they desire. e addi- 


tion to the funds of the company has been more than could | prov 


reasonably have been anticipated. On inspection of the 
year’s balance-sheet, it will be seen that the society holds 
less money, in the shape of deposits, by nearly six thousand 
pounds, than last year; and yet, notwithstanding the re- 
payment, a considerable sum has béen added to the funds, 
after the liquidation of claims and of every kind. 


= ing with the same caution as heretofore, the 
directors have devoted much time and attention during 
the past year to the completion of the necessary - 
ments for increasing 


society’s agencies, and they fully 
year will prove even 





ing the 
expect that the business of the 
more prosperous 


next 
than that of the past. The members may 
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rest assured that a proper degree of caution will always be 
exercised in the nature of the assurarices undertaken ; 
that the regulations relating to the selection of lives found 
hitherto to be sound, will continue to be observed. The 
number of proposals annually rejected as too ve, or 
mvolving too much apparent risk, will dou be re- 
ceived as conclusive evidence on a point of 89 much iumport- 
ance to the permanent prosperity of the sviety. 

“ With reference to the valuation of the society’s assets 
and liabilities, appointed to be made in July next, under 
the deed of settlement, the result of the past year’s opera- 
tions has tended to confirm the confidence of the directors 


E 


as must be satisfactory to all interested. | 
“THomas Atrrep Port, Secretary.” 


British Protector Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
of this Company was 


any.—The first annual 
held on Tuesday, Sept. 26th, at the y’s offices in 
Bridge-street, Black fri when the following report was 
presented to the meeting :— 


REPORT. 

“In presenting their first report to the shareholders and 
policy-holders, the directors are much gratified in stati 
that, although the company was established at a od 
when undue excitement and distrust had been created in 
the public mind prejudicial to new companies, tending 
greatly to retard their progress, they are enabled to call 
attention to the following encouraging statement regarding 
this company. 

“The number of proposals received is 611, for assuring 
the sum of 113,742; of these, there have been completed 
and policies issued 393, assuring 62,792, producing the 
annual income of 2,123/. 19s. 8d. A large number of the 
remaining proposals the directors, under the excellent 
advice of the medical officers, have deemed it prudent to 
decline, believing that a safe business is preferable to a 
larger one recklessly obtained, which would in all proba- 
bility prove ultimately injurious. 

“ The best proof that can be given of the vigilance and 
care of our medical examiner is the fact that only one death 
has occurred amongst the above number of members, thus 
showing a rate of mortality not one-third of what might 
have been ex 

“ For the purpose of lessening the risk during the earlier 
period of the company’s existence, a number of the larger 
policies have been ially re-assured. 

“ The foregoing return is inclusive of the business effected 
by the New Protector Association, the transfer of which 
to this company, together with its agencies, your directors 
are happy to announce has been obtained on very favour- 
able terms. 

“The very eligible and commodious premises occupied as 
the offices of the company, have also been upon 
terms peculiarly inexpensive and advantageous. 

“It should be stated that we have established our busi- 
ness on the most economical terms, and that all our pre- 
liminary expenses are paid, so that we are entirely free 
from claim or clog a circuinstance 
totally unprecedented in the first year’s operations of a new 
com . 


- Tour directors, impressed 
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Arrangements are almost completed | 
Liverpool. 
of the House of Commons on ‘ As- 
Associations,’ state explicitly that ‘the application 
ife assurance is capable of great exten- 
not only in the higher and middle classes of society, 
but also amongst the Aumbler classes.’ Acting upon this 
i 1 red for the 
monthly and weekly payment of premiums, thereby pre- 
senting the advantages of life assurance to the working 
classes upon a plan suited to their means and circumstances, 


company’s business. 

“ While assuring the shareholders and policy-holders of 
the continuance of their unwearied efforts to secure the 
success Of the company, the directors must confidently 
appeal to them for their earnest and hearty assistance. If 
each member would make the interest of the company his 
own, and act as if its success depended upon his individual 
exertion, constituting himself an agent among his personal 
friends and connexion, the result in increased business and 
extended usefulness would be incalculable. 

Surely the motives which should prompt each member 
to this course are apparent. Life Assurance is a question 
of individual, social, and national importance ; he, there- 
fore, whose exertions extend its benefits, proves his claim 
as a philanthropist and patriot. Let each member deter- 
mine that during the ensuing year he will add, at least, 
two persons to the body of assurers, and thus place the 
company in a distinguished position among kindred insti- 
tutions. 

“In pursuance of the deed of settlement, the following 
directors retire from office:—Rev. F. A. Gace, Charles 
Gay, Esq., Rev. W. T. Maudson, and William Tagg, Esq., 
but being eligible, the board recommend their re-election. 

“Interest on the shares at the rate of 5 per cent. will 
be payable at the office on and after the 24th day of 

tober next. “ By order of the board, 

“G. B. Coxz, Chairman.” 

Hope Mutual Life Assurance and Honesty Guaran- 
tee Society.—At the second annual general meeting of 
this society, held on Thursday, the 12th October, 1854, at 
the principal department, No. 4, Princes-street, Bank of 
England, London; Henry Morgan Vane, Esq., of Eaton- 
place, Belgrave-square, the Chairman of the Board of 
Management, presiding, the following report was read :— 

“In aceordance with the provisions in the deed of settle- 
ment, the board of management have convened this meet- 
ing to submit for approval and adoption, the financial 
statement of the society’s affairs, detailing the receipts and 
expenditure to the 3lst August, 1854. 

“These accounts, with the vouchers in connexion, have 
been properly examined and duly certified by the auditors, 
copies ot which will be placed in the hands of the members. 

“The directors discharge a mournful duty in recording 
with expression of esteem, the demise of two members of 
the board,—Mr. Sergeant Allen, distinguished alike by his 
position and qualities, and Mr. Robert Douglas, whose 
assiduous and unobtrusive services, as a director, were as 
constant as they were valued. 

“Dr. Wheelwright felt constrained by an affliction in 
his vision which prevented him from applying to such 
business, early in the year to resign his seat at the board ; 
and the directors, in conformity with the power given 
them in the deed of settlement, elected, ad interim, Mr. 
Frederick N. Vane in his stead,—the latter gentleman 
resigns his temporary appointment, and solicits at your 
hands a renewal of the trust. 

- and status of the Society are identified 
not aa ly with the policies issued and the sums assured, 
but also with the nature of the risks incurred and the 
securities taken. The loans in connection with life assur- 
ance are sources of revenue, oe the pests and hoya 
prising are as much concerned in the prosperity 
Institution as the wealthy ixsurer or the sencholiing 

italist, and the board of management has always 
it im t that the peculiar advantages offered by the 
Hope Society should be well known among the masses who 
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inhabit the trading and manufacturing centres of popula - 
tion. 

“The registration of attendance given by your board of 
management, and by the officers, laid upon the table, will 
indicate with what attention the routine business has been 
performed, though the record of the personal presence of 
the members of the board does not fully disclose the mea- 
sure of anxious assiduity which has been given to the affairs 
of this society. 

“« Since the 1st of September, 1853, to the 31st of Au- 
gust, 1854, the directors have been favoured with 341 
proposals for new assurances, for sums exceeding 81,000/., 
from which have been selected 234 policies covering risks 
somewhat exceeding 48,060/., and yielding an annual in- 
come of 1,409/. 14s. 9d., add to which a large amount of 
business has been declined, owing to the extreme nature of 
the risks p as well as leaving a considerable num- 
ber of cases at present undisposed of. 

“ The lives enrolled on the books of the company on the 
Ist of September numbered 544, for life and endowment 
assurances, The average sum assured on each, about 2277. 
—average 37 years. Total sums assured exceeding 123,000/. 
Yielding an annual income of 5,000/., and realised within 
the first 29 months of the Society’s existence. 

“To those conversant with the details of insurance sta- 
tistics, these figures cannot but indicate the soundness of 
the principle which regulates the business of the office. It 
has been already shown that a much larger amount of 
annual revenue might have been secured, but it would 
have been at a risk greater than was deemed prudent that 
a modern office should undertake. To postpone or decline 
applications for assurance may not always be gratifying to 
provincial agents, or acceptable to intending assurers whose 
lives are of doubtful value, yet the board of management 
are convinced that due reflection will show the discretion 
of such caution. 

Many of the company’s correspondents have manifested 
a zeal and efficiency which promise a wide extension of the 
business, and a permanent increase of the society’s income ; 
and if the 189 correspondents who have been appointed 
during thea year now reported on will follow the course 
pursued by the more enterprising of other provincial and 
foreign agents, the confident expectation may be cherished, 
that the Hope will equal the most prosperous of its modern 
competitors. 

The board ot management have judged it wise to afford 
the most liberal encouragement to their various represen- 
tatives and correspondents, in their efforts to secure an in- 
crease of a healthy business; and a scale of remuneration 
affording full reward for assiduity and energy, and equalling 
the commission given by the best conducted and most suc- 
cessful offices, has therefore been established. 

“The policies which have become claims on the fund of 
the society by death, have been paid, or are in due progress 
of settlement. 

“It has been the desire of the board to discharge such 
cases with.a promptitude equal to the care which the inte- 
rests of the society require. But your directors deem it 
only due to themselves to report that cases have occurred 
where a settlement, previously to a most strict and legal 
inquiry, would have been no less dangerous to the demands 
of public virtue than injurious to the interests of the 
institution. ' 

“The deed of settlement provides that a certain number 
of the board of management, as well as auditors, should 
retire; and, according to rotation, the undermentioned 
gentlemen place themselves at your disposal, viz.:— 

“* Messrs. Hope, Knox, Massie, and F. N. Vane, as direc- 
tors; Messrs. Hopkins and Mee as auditors; all of whom, 
being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

“The board conclude with a hope that, as during the 
past year each member has sought the prosperity of the 
society, convinced that to the services of every constituent 
the institution may be indebted, so throughout the current 
year, the policy-holders, as well as the directors and agents, 
will exert their personal and relative influence, to render it 
an institution yet more profitable and Pr grees a to 
those mutually concerned, and more useful to the com- 


munity at large.” 
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